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V. Adaptation in arrangement and method to the mental growth 


VI. The results of the best professional skill and experience, em- 


bodying the true spirit of reform in arithmetical teaching. 
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published.” 
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“ It is literally a hand-book.”—N. Y. Critic. 

“To a tourist through France or Germany it is in- 
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Or gentleman wanted,in each town in U. S. to canvass 
for a beautifully illustrated family magazine, now in 
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Own Story,” revealing the secret 
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prejudice, 1 vol.. finely illustrated. W. H. THomp- 
80N & Co., 32 Hawley Boston. 
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By Frederick 


TIONARY, for ready reference. 
G. Ireland. 16mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 
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“It is a comely, concise, and correct little book, 
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croft, Prin. Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
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an to! Karthquakes,” by Prof, N.S. SHALER of Harvard 
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* lofa Mound Brilder, illustrated by drawings from a 
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POPULAR SCIENCE NEWS Co., 
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Journal of Education 


A WHEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, FoR ONE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERIOAN TEAOHER............0+00+ $3.00 
AMERIOAN TEACHER Gnd EDUCATION... 3.25 


JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEACHER, and EDUCATION, 5.50 


STANZAS ON FREEDOM. 
Men! whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 
If there breathe on earth a slave, 
Are ye truly free and brave ? 
If ye do not feel the chain, 
When it works a brother's pain, 
Are ye not base slaves indeed, 
Slaves unworthy to be freed ? 


Women! who shall one day bear 
Sons to breathe New England air, 

If ye hear, without a blush, 

Deeds to make the roused blood rush 
Like red lava through your veins, 
For your sisters now in chains,— 
Answer! are ye fit to be 

Mothers of the brave and free ? 


Is trae Freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt ? 
No! true freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And with heart and hand to be 
Earnest to make others free! 


They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak ; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the trath they needs must think ; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


THE PEOPLE’S SONG OF PEACE, 


The grass is green on Bunker Hill, 
The waters sweet in Brandywine ; 
The sword sleeps in the scabbard still, 
The farmer keeps his flock and yine ; 
Then who would mar the scene to-day 
With vaunt of battlefield or fray ? 


The brave corn lifts, in regiments, 

Ten thousand sabres in the sun ; 
The ricks replace the battle-tents, 

The bannered tassels toss and run. 
The neighing steed, the bugle’s blast,— 
These be but stories of the past. 


The earth has healed her wounded breast, 
The cannons plough the field no more ; 
The heroes rest! ©, let them rest 
In peace along the peaceful shore! 
They fought for peace, for peace they fell ; 
They sleep in peace, and all is well. 


The fields forget the battles fought, 
The trenches wave in gulden grain : 

Shall we neglect the lessons taught 
And tear the wounds agape again ? 

Sweet Mother Nature, narse the 

And heal her wounds with gentle hand. 


Lo! peace on earth. Lo! flock and fold. 
Lo! rich abundance, fat increase, 
And valleys clad in sheen of gold. 
O, rise and sing a song of peace! 
For Theseus roams the land no more, 
And Janus rests with rusted door, 


—Joaquin Miller: ‘‘ Song of the Centennial.’ 


HEROISM. 


Ruby wine is drunk by knaves, 
Sagar spends to fatten slaves, 

Rose and vine-leaf deck buffoons ; 
Thunder-clouds are Jove’s festoons, 
Drooping oft in wreaths of dread, 
Lightning-knotted round his head ; 
The hero is not fed on sweets, 
Daily his own heart he eats ; 
Chambers of the great are jails, 


And head-winds right f al sails. 
Waldo Emerson. 


INSTRUCTION IN CIVICS 


IN 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By Dr. C. F. CREHORE, 
Newton, Mass. 


THE SCIENQE OF CITIZENSHIP. 


The essential characteristic of American citizenship is 
the recognition of the personal independence and self-de- 
pendence of the citizen. Ifthe State restricts the exer- 
cise of these rights, it does so only for its own benefit ; 
thus, it makes the education of its youth compulsory, and 
provides gratuitous instruction in order to fit them for the 
future exercise of the duties of citizenship. The teaching 
of the science of citizenship should, then, be a prominent 
feature in the courses of our public schools. 

There seems to be no reason why it should not be 
taught to the youngest pupils. The instruction would of 
course be oral, and might readily be imparted by object- 
lessons drawn from the school organization. In fact, the 
school is, or should be, an example of good government, 
and the relations of the scholar to it are very similar to 
those of the citizen to the state. The games of the chil- 
dren will furnish many illustrations for the use of the 
ther . Boys select the captains of their “ base-ball 
nines” for proved merit and fitness. 

In further elucidation of my idea I will give the fol- 
lowing example. Praiseworthy sentiments may prompt a 
man to misuse of his privileges as a citizen, as in the fol- 
lowing case, which is of common occurrence: A does B 
« great favor ; subsequently A is a candidate for office, 


public servants to discharge the duties of government ; 
i. @., to elect good officers. 

(d) The cultivation of a proper public opinion in favor 
“4 honesty, temperance, and the refinements of civilized 
ife. 

(e) The contribution of something, small or great, to 
the common weal, beyond the duties in (a), (d), and (e), 
whereby the world may actually be the better for one’s 
having lived in it. 

If a teacher did no more than to discuss these points 
with his class (a few other points might come in, though 
I would be careful not to attempt too much), say twice a 
week for ten weeks, and at the end arrange and print a 
syllabus covering all the ground gone over, and leave a 
copy in the hands of each pupil, he would do a most 
useful work, and about all it is wise to undertake in the 
“common ” schools. 


By EDMUND J. JAMES, Px.D., 
Prof. of Political and Social Science, Univ. of Penn., Phila. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE IN OUR PUBLIC ELEMENT- 
ARY SCHOOLS. 

As one who has taught the topics connected with this 
branch of study for some years in a college, I am deeply 
interested in all that pertains to extending and deepening 
the interest in them. Before I took up college work I 
was for some time at the head of a classical high school, 
in whose curriculum there was no place allotted to the 
study of such subjects. I determined to see what could 
be done to excite and maintain an interest in this branch. 
I devoted the short time which I could get for “ general 
exercises” at the close of school to a discussion of matters 
pertaining to the organization and workings of our gov- 
ernment. I found no difficulty in interesting boys and 


and, though B does not think him qualified for the posi- 
tion, out of gratitude he endeavors to secure his election. 
Now as gratitude is a noble sentiment, it is necessary to 
show a child wherein B has erred. To do this it is only 
requisite to transfer the case to the school. Let A bea 
scholar, and B the teacher, who shows his gratitude by 
giving A some unmerited promotion or advantage in the 
school. They will at once see that B (the teacher) is not 
paying his debt of gratitude in person, but at their ex- 


pense. 
The child-mind, impressed with familiar examples of 


the true methods of the practice of citizenship, will be 
prepared, at a later date, to make a systematic study of 
the subject. 


By C. M. WOODWARD, 
Director Manual Train’g Sch., Washington Univ., St. Louis, Mo. 


WHEN TO TEACH CIVICS. 


I think that systematic instruction in Civies should be 
introduced into the last year’s work of the district or 
grammar schools. It should be given alike to boys and 
girls. Were I in charge of such work, I should lay out a 
course somewhat like this : 

1. A careful analysis of our scheme of government, 
national, state, and municipal, with a general statement 
of the functions of each. If this statement is re-made 
and re-arranged and re-illustrated with every new class, 
the teacher may be sure of a lively and fresh interest. 
Fine distinctions and exact limits must be omitted. 

2. The necessary expenses of each of the governments, 
with a detail of the institutions which must be supported 
by taxation. 

3. The various methods of levying and eollecting taxes 
in actual use. 

4. The duties of citizenship, such as,— 

(a) The maintenance of individual independence, by 
eurning one’s own living. 

(6) The contribution of one’s share by taxes to the 
necessary expenses of government. 

(c) A prompt and active participation in all measures 
necessary to secure the selection of faithful and competent 


girls from fourteen and upward in these topics. I could 
not get time, however, to do what I wished in this direc- 
tion within the school hours. I determined to organize a 
little society which should meet after school, and which 
should have for its object the investigation and discussion 
of all matters pertaining to the public duties and privileges 
of citizens. 

I organized it as a branch of the Society of Political 
Education, which had its headquarters in New York, and 
prescribed courses of reading and provided facilities for 
obtaining books, etc., which were necessary for the work. 
The society soon numbered a large proportion of the 
school among its members, there being about as many 
girls as boys. We followed out the course of reading out- 
lined by the society for a year and a half, when I left 
the school for my present work. The little society is, I 
believe, still in existence, and testifies to the wide-spread 
interest which it is possible to excite and maintain among 
quite young boys and girls in these topics, which are often 
considered dry and unfruitful. 

It is my opinion that there should be instruction more 
or less systematic in these subjects, from the earliest grades 
of the grammar school, and I do not know but what it 
might be introduced with profit at a still earlier stage. 
In the early part of the work the instruction should be 
given entirely by the teacher in an informal manner, and 
directed chiefly toward exciting an interest in the minds 
of the children to know something about the subject. 
This could be done in many ways, beginning with the 
things nearest to them relating to the management of the 
school district, township, or city where the child lives, and 
in which it may have a relative performing some public 
function. I think the first part of the work should be 
given to acquiring some knowledge of the organs and 
functions of government, national, state, and local. Ques- 
tions of theoretical political economy should be taken up 
somewhat later. It is perfectly possible to get a class of 
boys or girls fourteen years old to take a deep interest in 
many phases of the great social and economic questions 
which agitate the time, and through this interest to turn 
the attention of many of them toa comparatively thorough 


study of the principles underlying them. 
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To do this satisfactorily, however, implies a power in 
the teacher to treat the subject in an interesting and 
fruitful way. This implies knowledge. It is, of course, 
too much to ask that all our teachers should be accom- 
plished scholars in economics and political science. The 
most practical thing which promises an immediate result, 
it seems to me, is to so far turn the attention of teachers 
to these topics that they will insist on a representation of 
these subjects on the programs of their institutes, and on 
securing men who are acquainted with the subjects to 
discuss, and present them in such a way that they can get 
something to use in their schools. We have now several 
books which, in the hands of a skillful teacher, may be 
made to produce good results in the more advanced classes 
of our grammar and high schools. 

What we need is some way to fit teachers to present 
the subject in the lower classes. The only efficient and 
immediate means at our disposal is the institute. Those 
who are impressed with the importance of having these 
topics properly presented to our children in their early 
years should try to get the subject recognized ia the reg- 
ular work of the institute. It should also be incorporated 
as a constituent part of the curriculum of our normal 
schools, which are now by their graduates practically de- 
termining the character of our public schools from Maine 
to California. The institute is the only means of reaching 
those now engaged in the work and the large number who 
do not go to normal schools, while the normal schools 
reach those who, in the near future, will be an important 
element in the management of vur schools. 


By HENRY RANDALL WAITE, Pa D., 
President of the American Institute of Civics. 


HOW TO TEACH CIVIUS. 


To ask, Shall Civics be taught in the public schools ? is 
equivalent to the inquiry, Do American citizens need to 
have any special knowledge of affairs relating to govern- 
ment and citizenship? To this simple proposition there 
can be but one reply,—Such knowledge is needed: cela 
va sans dire. Where and how, it may be asked, shall this 
knowledge be obtained? Here the investigator is com- 
pelled to halt. Neither place nor means are sufficiently 
obvious to suggest a ready answer. 

The public school! Ah, but the public school rarely 
carries our American rulers, in posse, farther on the road 
to a knowledge of Civics than the point reached whien they 
come to the “finis” of the elementary book, which opens, 
perhaps, with the discovery of America, unfolds in kalei- 
doseopic views the history of the succeeding four hundred 
years, and relegates to a few disjointed paragraphs, here 


- and there, all that ean be regarded as in any degree ex- 


planatory of the institutions under which they are to live, 
and the duties which are to devolve upon them as citizens. 
No, the public schools of America, as a system or as sys- 
tems, do not provide for that education of the young which 
makes the citizen intelligent, not merely as a bread-win- 
ner and man among men, but as a voter, a trustee of the 
rights of his fellows, an administrator of the affairs of 
the Republic; one who is to aid in solving the compli- 
eated problems connected with questions of taxation, the 
tariff, public expenditures, the public credit, inter-state 
and foreign relations, and similar questions of vital im- 
portance as affecting the common weal. The statistics 
of the census of 1880 disclose the fact, that instruction of 
a character specially calculated to prepare our youth for 
the discharge of citizenship duties was then attempted in 
only a few thousand of the more than 225,000 public 
schools, and in a proportion of the private schools but 
little larger. One of the results of this startling exhibit 
was the movement begun in Washington in 1883, which 
led to the organization and incorporation in Boston, in 
1885, of the American Institute of Civics. 

“Where a people govern themselves,” said a distin- 
guished public official, who was one of the promoters of 
this organization, “the conditions of good government re- 
quire not only intelligence, but an intelligence which is 
the result of special study of political affairs.” Said an 
eminent jurist, also one of the promoters of this new in- 
stitution : “The aim of public school instruction should 
be, not only to make men intelligent, as distinguished 
from those who are illiterate and ignorant, but to make 
them also upright members of society and patriotic citi- 
wens. If our schools do not directly contribute to the 


production of honest and faithful as well as intelligent 
citizens, they cannot justly be supported by public tax- 
ation.” 

The American Institute of Civics has undertaken the 
task of arousing among the thinking men of the land such 
an interest in the important subject of suitable prepara- 
tion for American citizenship as shall lead to the adoption, 
everywhere, in connection with schools of every character 
and all grades, and especially public schools, of provisions 
calculated to insure suitable preparation for citizenship. 
It is not too much to say that, in the year since the In- 
stitute sent forth the first statement of its purposes through 
the land, a movement has been inaugurated which is des- 
tined to progress until our public schools become, as they 
should be, the nurseries of a citizenship more than ever 
before characterized by the essential qualities of intelli- 
gence, integrity, and patriotism. I believe that I am not 
mistaken in the prophecy, that Civics,—to the extent of 
teaching citizenship duties and expounding the principles 
of republican government,—will at no very distant day 
be numbered among the studies regarded as essential in 
every properly conducted public school in the United States. 
As stated in a recent issue of The Citizen, it is already 
beginning to be urged that a public school which shall 
teach the three R’s and shall attempt beyond this no other 
end than that of teaching children what they ought to 
know, to be, and to do, as citizens of the Republic, will 
be of more value to the nation than one in which instruc- 
tion with a view to citizenship is omitted, and a half-dozen 
other subjects added. But to include Civics in the school 
curriculum need not involve the exclusion of any other 
study worthy of attention. Intelligent teachers may im- 
part to American youth that information concerning the 
history and character of our institutions ; the workings of 
our civil polity ; the qualifications for public office; the 
powers and obligations of citizenship, which shall prepare 
American youth for the wise and conscientious use, not 
only of the franchise, but of the influence which they may 
exercise upon their fellow-men. To attempt at this time 
the presentation of any specific directions as to the man- 
ner or method of such instruction would be premature. 
The attempt is being made, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the Republic, to reduce to a simple, logical, and 
compact body of knowledge, easily intelligible and easily 
teachable, the vital facts with which American citizens 
must be familiar if they are to make such use of the 
powers intrusted to them as to insure the continued and 
highest success of our republican institutions. The text- 
books or manuals which shall satisfactorily answer the 
needs in this,—in a sense,—new field of instruction, must 
be the outgrowth of much study and experiment. But 
the teaching of Civics is not dependent upon text-books, 
however desirable they may be. Intelligent and patriotic 
teachers will find no lack of opportunity for the inculca- 
tion of important truths bearing upon citizenship and gov- 
ernment, in becoming acquainted with which the pupil 
will not only have opened to him wider and more intelli- 
gent views of all that relates to republican institutions, 
but will receive an impulse in the direction of larger in- 
quiry, and an inspiration toward patriotism. That such in- 
struction may be imparted as indicated, has been abund- 
antly proven by recent experiments in the public schools of 
Philadelphia, Chicage, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, 
and elsewhere. But whatever the method pursued in 
imparting the especial knowledge required as a prepara- 
tion for intelligent citizenship, it must not be forgotten 
that good citizenship requires other qualities than intelli- 
gence. We cannot afford to lose sight of the fact, that 
here, as in every social relation, character is a factor of 
essential importance. An unselfish regard for the rights 
of others, truthfulness, purity, a conscientious disposition 
to be honorable and just in one’s dealings with his fellow- 
men, a loyal devotion to one’s country,—these, as well as 
intelligence, must not only be among the characteristics of 
the good citizen, but must be recognized as constituting 
the foundation upon which good citizenship is to be built. 

The teacher who does not personally possess and exem- 
plify these foundation qualities can hardly be expected to 
secure their development in the lives of others. If the 
inspiration toward that which is highest in purpose and 
noblest in attainment does not burn in the souls of those 
appointed to be the guides and leaders of our youth in 
the paths of knowledge, it must not be thought strange if 


it shall be wanting, also, in the lives of those whom they 


lead. The teaching of Civics in our public schools may, 
therefore, wisely begin with the inculeation of those eth- 
ical truths in accordance with which men must regulate 
their conduct in every relation in life if they are to do their 
part toward making human conditions anything more than 
tolerable. To teach, in their broadest application, the 
principles of the Golden Rale is, in a large sense, to con- 
tribute in an effective way to the teaching of Civics. The 
man who responds to the noble sentiments of that divine 
lesson in humanics has in him material with which to 
kindle the fires of patriotism; and the patriotism thus 
kindled will be no fickle and sickly flame, but will be as 
constant as the qualities of integrity and unselfishness by 
which it is fed. Prepared by such teaching, the pupil wil] 
come with more of interest and purpose to the considera- 
tion, however presented, of the elementary facts relating 
to our political institutions, the management of our goy- 
ernmental affairs, and the part which the citizen is ex. 
pected to perform in connection with the affairs of the 
community, the State, and the Nation. 


By Rev. CHARLES F. THWING, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


OUR GREAT NEED. 


Within a year our metropolis has exhibited: A majority 

of its Board of Aldermen indicted for receiving bribes ; 
one alderman, tried and convicted for a like offence, 
now serving a ten years’ sentence at Sing Sing; every 
member of the Excise Board arraigned for malfeasance ; 
the president of the Department of Health removed by 
the mayor; the inspectors and sealers of weights and 
measures detected in the theft of the city’s fees ; the Com- 
missioner of Public Works tried and convicted of mal- 
feasance. All these, and other crimes against the statute 
and the moral law, has New York manifested within twelve 
months. 
It is not believed that intellectual training abolishes 
such evils; but it may be wisely claimed that intellectual 
education tends to foster justice, temperance, and other 
cardinal virtues. Education of the intellect clarifies the 
mental vision and aids the mental eye to see the inherent 
deformity of sin and the inherent beauty of righteousness. 
Education in such public virtues as patriotism and cor- 
porate honesty may be conducted from the intellectual 
side and the moral. This education tends to lead each 
member of the body politic into a true judgment and 
right practice. It also tends to foster a public sentiment, 
which by instinct crushes such corruptions as New York has 
exhibited. The fact is, that the large body of the people 
are quite indifferent to these malfeasances till they read of 
them in the startling head-lines of a morning journal. 
This indifference is by no means a total eclipse of political 
altruism, but it is sufficiently complete to prevent their 
owning any responsibility for such evil practices. It 
succeeds in fettering any spontaneous endeavor for stop- 
ping such practices. It is not to be doubted but that edu- 
cation of the young citizen in the public virtues through 
the public schools would, within a decade, create a public 
sentiment of loyalty to the general good ; and this senti- 
ment would help to solve one of the alarming problems of 
the time. 


By Dr. B. A. HINSDALE, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE CONSTITUTION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Civies, as taught in the schools, must embrace the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The following points will 
help the teacher in determining how much, and what, of 
the Constitution should be taught. 

1. The meaning of the name “ Constitution of the 
United States of America.” There is a contrast here be- 
tween the United States and foreign countries, and be- 
tween the United States and the different states. For 
our purpose the second contrast is the more important; 
the subject of study is the Constitution of the United 
States, and not the Constitution of Ohio or Massachusetts. 
A citizen of Ohio lives under two governments,—one state 
and one national; the first having local, and the second 
general, powers. He is subject to two legislatures, tw° 
executives, and two judiciaries,—a state of things which 
leads to much confusion of mind and to some practical 


difficulties. For example, on one side of an ineh board, 
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in a country post-office, are bags of salt; on the other 
side, the United States mail. Two men break into the 
store, one carrying off the salt and the other the letters 
and newspapers. Now one is answerable to the state ; 
the other to the Nation. The first is arrested by a state 
constable, tried by a state court, sent to a state’s prison, 
and pardoned (if pardoned) by a state governor; the 
second is arrested by a marshal, tried by a national judge, 
etc. The course of justice in the two cases is very differ- 
ent; the State protects the salt, the Nation the mail. 
Grammar school, or even high school, children cannot be 
taught this distinetion of powers in a minute way ; but 
they can be taught that there is a distinction, and that it 
js made on the line of the local and the general powers. 
Such children should not be left to suppose that the taxes 
paid to the county treasurer, or other local tax-gather, go 
to pay the salaries of members of Congress or of the 
President. Moreover, state powers are far more numerous 
than national powers, and touch common life at more in- 
timate points. 

2. In so far as it is national, the Constitution may be 
divided roughly into four parts: Provisions relating to 
the Legislature, or to Congress ; provisions relating to the 
Executive, or the President; provisions relating to the 
judiciary, or the courts ; provisions that are miscellaneous. 
Article I. deals with the Legislature; Article II. and 
Amendment XII., with the Executive ; Article III. with 
the judiciary ; and other parts deal more or less directly 
with the same subjects, but need not be here distributed. 

3. Manifestly, all parts of the Constitution should not be 
studied with equal care. It is not wise to attempt to go 
far beyond the organization and general powers of the 
three great departments of the government. And then the 
legislatare and the executive should occupy much more 
attention than the judiciary. The courts are intricate in 
organization, and above all in methods ; and public-school 
pupils cannot be expected to make much head with them. 
But the pupil should not leave the grammar school until 
he has learned the leading facts about Congress,—how it 
is made up, and what it may do; and the same about the 
President,—how he is chosen, and what he may do. The 
general organization of the courts, and their general 
functions, can be, and should be, taught. Time bestowed 
upon habeas corpus, attainder of treason, and many other 
points, will be mostly, or wholly, thrown away. To sum 
up, the teacher will aim to put into the child’s mind the 
framework of the national government of the United 
States. 

4. Some instruction in current politics. Party govern- 
ment prevails in this country ; and the whole subject of 
party organization,—conventions, committees, candidates, 
platforms, ete.,—is intimately related to the operation of 
our institutions. Although voluntary, they have all the 
effect of law. For example, these are the successive 
steps in electing the President and Vice-President of the 
United States: (1) The nomination of candidates; (2) 
the nomination of candidates for electors ; (3) the discus- 
sion of the merits of the candidates and parties, or the 
canvass; (4) the election of electors; (5) the meeting of 
the electors to vote for President ; (6) the canvassing of 
the electoral votes by the Houses of Congress, and declara- 
tion of the result; (7) the inauguration of the President. 

It is strange how little attention has hitherto been paid 
to teaching in schools the subjects that make up Civics. 
And yet, the old American argument for public schools is, 
that the State must prepare the child for citizenship ! 


By HENRY SABIN, 
Supt. of Schools, Clinton, Lowa. 


THE INFLUENCE OF PATRIOTIC LITERATURE. 


There is a great necessity that we teach our children 
patriotism ; that we imbue them with a reverence for our 
institutions, and with a determination to stand by them 
under all circumstances. 

It is true that we can almost be said to be a nation of 
foreigners. The great question at issue in all our large 
cities, and in many smaller towns, is, Shall our institutions 
continue to be American, or shall they be supplanted by 
those brought from other countries; shall they who come 
here from other lands, with their descendants, be Amer- 
icanized, or shall we and our children, “to the manor 
born,” be foreignized ? It is not a question of conscience, 
but of patriotism ; it is not a desire on the part of any one 


to deprive another of his rights, but a determination that 
the rights and institutions which we have inherited, shall 
be handed down, unimpaired, to our children. 

To accomplish this end, the public schools furnish the 
readiest and surest means at our disposal. Here the chil- 
dren of every nationality are brought together in a com- 
monwealth of rights and privileges, under the care of the 
same teacher, in the same course of instruction, and sub- 
jected to the same influences. The duty of the public 
school is to foster and encourage love of country. This 
our schools have done in the past. The great army of 
men who went without a murmur or regret to fight for 
“the old flag”; who endured the weariness of the march, 
the earnage of the battle, the horrors of the prison pen; 
who filled nameless graves, or returned maimed or 
wounded to their homes, were drilled for the contest in 
the little schoolhouse among the mountains of the East, 
or on the prairies of the great Northwest. 

No one conversant with the history of the times pre- 
ceding the Rebellion can doubt that the literature of those 
days was a powerful agent in preparing the public mind 
for the struggle. Uncle Tom’s Cabin was a more prom- 
inent factor in the overthrow of slavery than the speeches 
of Garrison and Phillips, and the host of men who spoke 
with them; it undoubtedly reached more homes and 
hearts, and aroused a deeper love of freedom and hate of 
slavery, than all other influences combined. 

In those early days the schoolboys declaimed the 
speeches of Everett and Webster and Clay. They knew 
by heart the poetry of Pierpont, Allston, Bryant, and 
Dwight of ovr own country; they read with spirit Mrs: 
Hemans’ “Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers,” Byron’s 
“Songs of the Greek Poet,’ Scott’s “ Breathes there 
the Man,” and that most plaintive piece of Campbell’s, 
taken from “ The Pleasures of Hope,”— 

‘* Warsaw’s last champion from the heights surveyed ; 
Wide o’er the field a waste of ruin Jaid."’ 

At the annual exhibition of the village school these 
patriotic pieces were the most popular. When the youth- 
ful orator pronounced the supposed speech of Otis,— 

** England may as well dam up the waters of the Nile with bulrushes,”’ 


‘“* Give me liberty or give me death,”’ 
he knew that the hearts of his rustic audience were all 
with him. I doubt if any schoolboy ever delivered or 
read in his class Drake’s ““American Flag,” — 
‘* When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air,”’ 

that he did not feel proudly conscious of a patriotic thrill 
in all his veins. Halleck’s ‘* Marco Bozzaris’”’ was almost 
prophetic in some of its lines : 


** But to the hero, when his sword 
Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s word, 
And in its hollow tones are heard 
The thanks of millions yet to be.’ 


But it is not alone the orators and poets to whom we 
are indebted for lessons of patriotism. Cooper inculeates 
it in his American novels. Irving’s Life of Washington, 
Franklin’s essays, Parkman’s vigorous narrations, — all 
these are calculated to inspire the heart with a deep love 
for America and her institutions. 

We need a return to these customs of other days. It 
is a misfortune that our distinctively patriotic literature 
has disappeared to so large an extent from the reading- 
books in use in our schools. Its place has been filled with 
fresher material, I grant,—with the choicest extracts from 
modern authors ; but, after all, some of these old words, 
like old wine, increase in flavor and strength as they in- 
crease in years. In many schools attention is paid to 
memorizing choice extracts from American literature. 
This exercise affords an excellent opportunity for the in- 
troduction of extracts from the speeches and writings of 
eminent patriots. Bryant's verses,— 


‘© Mother of a mighty race, 
Yet lovely in thy youthful grace,’’— 


learned and repeated in concert, could not fail to stir the 
youthful blood. So there are extracts from Lincoln’s 
speech at the dedication of the Gettysburg Monument, 
which ought to be impressed upon the mind: “ That this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom ; 
and that the government of the people, for the people, and 
by the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

In many schools it is the custom to repeat these extracts 


from our best authors in connection with the opening ex- 


or closed his speech with the words of Patrick Henry, —}) 


— 


ercises. ‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic” is full of 
reverence : 
** How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 

By all their country’s wishes blest! ’’ 
reads like a holy psalm. 
Extracts from “ The Blueand the Gray,” or from “ The 
Bivouac of the Dead,” or poor Grimke’s “ Our Country,” 
would be in place here. 
Much could be done in this direction in the study of 
history. Emerson’s stirring hymn,— 
“* By the rude bridge that arehed the flood,”’— 
would impress the lesson taught at Concord or Lexington. 
Holmes’ ** Old Ironsides,” in connection with the war of 
1812; “ Warren’s Address,” “Paul Revere’s Ride,” 
Decoration Day,” — 


** But ah! the graves which no one names or knows, 
Uncounted graves, which never can be found,’’— 


are closely linked with our country’s history. 

I have searcely touched upon this most important topic. 
Our nation is rich in‘patriotie literature, an inexhaustible 
store, from which we can draw at pleasure. That it is our 
duty in this present crisis to avail ourselves of this treasure- 
house, no one can doubt who realizes the dangers which 
are about us. This country is confronted with a question 
of life or death, and we in the schools must help to work 
out the solution. The socialists and anarchists are work- 
ing secretly, but they are terribly in earnest. Not even 
during the darkest period of the war was the patriotism 
of the land called upon to assert itself more than it is 
to«lay. What the child is taught to love, admire, and 
reverence is most thoroughly ingrained into the texture 
of his character. We may reasonably hope that the liter- 
ature of patriotism in the schools will prove a sure defence 
against the wiles of the commune, and the doctrines taught 
in the “ groups” of the anarchist. 


By J. MILTON HALL, 
Prest. Am, Institute of Instruction, Providence, R. I. 


THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 


[ The following is the result of a written examination given to a 
class in U. 8. Liistory, in the city of Providence. ‘The class had 
4 just finished its eighth week of the last year in the grammar school. 
Three weeks have been given to the Federal Constitution. Four 
lessons of fifty minutes each,—the fifty minutes including both 
study and recitation time, were given each week. The only text- 
book used was the constitution as found in the pupils’ histories. 
Several reference books are in the school library, to which the pu- 
pils have access. ‘The work given below is not all from one pupil, 
but consists of paragraphs selected from the best papers. ‘ihe 
construction of the sentences, the capital letters, the punctuation, 
and the spelling remain unchanged. | 


1, A Constitution.—A constitution is the foundation of the laws 
by which any organized body of people is governed. 

The constitution of a society is the foundation of the laws by 
which that society is governed, or it is an agreement between its 
members that the society shall make certain laws and that they will 
obey those laws. 

The constitution of a state is the fundamental law of that state, 
or it is an agreement between the citizens of that state that the 
state legislature may enact certain laws and that the inhabitants of 
the state must obey those laws. 

The constitution of the United States is the foundation upon 
which the laws of the nation are based, or it is an agreement be- 
tween the governments of the different states that Congress may 
make certain laws and that the people shall obey those laws. 

2. Departments of the Government.— The Federal Constitution 
provides for three departments of the government. The Legisla- 
tive Department is that department which makes the laws, and 
its power is given to Congress. ‘The Executive Department is the 
department which enforces the laws, or sees that they are obeyed. 
Its power is vested in the President of the United States, who, 
with the Vice-President, is elected for a term of four years. The 
Judicial Department is that department which interprets the laws. 
Its power is vested in one Supreme Court and a number of lower 
courts, 

3. Congress. —Congress is the national legislature, or it is the body 
of men that makes the laws for the United States. It consists of 
two houses. The House of Representatives is the lower house of 
Congress and its members are called representatives. The Senate 
is the upper house of Congress and its members are called senators. 
Congress meets on the first Monday in December of every year in 
the Capitol at Washington. The salary of a member of Congress 
is five thousand dollars a year and twenty cents *‘ mileage.”’ 

4. The House of Representatives.—The House of Representatives is 
the lower house of Congress, and consists of members chosen by the 
voters in the congressional districts of the different states for a term 
of two years. Representatives are apportioned among the states 
according to the population,— that is, if one state has twice as 
many inhabitants as another, it ought to have twice as many repre- 
sentatives in Congress. A representative must be at least twenty- 
five years old, must have been a citizen of the United States at least 
seven years, and must be a citizen of the state which he represents. 
If a representative should die or resign, the governor of his state 
would appoint a day for the voters in his congressional district tg 
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elect a new representative, who would serve for the remainder of 
the two years. The presiding officer of the House of Representa- 
tives is called the ‘‘ Speaker,”’ and he is chosen from their number. 

5. The Senate.—The Seyate is the upper house of Congress, and 
consists of two members from each state, who are chosen by the 
different state legislatures for a term of six years. Every senator 
must be at least thirty years of age, must have been a citizen of 
the United States at least nine years, and mast be a citizen of the 
state which sends him to Congress. If a senator should die or re- 
sign while the legislature of his state is in session, the legislature 
would immediately elect a new senator for the remainder of the 
six years. If the state legislature is not in session, the governor 
may appoint some one to serve until the legislature meets, and 
then the legislature would elect some one for the rest of the term. 
The Vice-President of the United States is the presiding officer of 
the Senate, and he can vote only when there is a “‘tie.’’ ‘The sen- 
ators also choose one of their own number to preside in the absence 
of the vice-president, and he is called the. ‘‘ President of the 


Senate.” 
6. The Executive Department.—The Executive Department is that 


By J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Supt. of Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 
DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES OF CITIZENSHIP. 


TO TEACHERS. 
1. Get elear ideas as to duties and privileges. Mark their dif- 
ferences. 
2. Understand the history, the spirit, the form, and the practical 
working of our local, municipal, county, state, and national forms 
of government. 
3. To become familiar with the duties of all officers, elective and 
appointive,—beginniug with the lowest and including the highest,— 
their terms of service, how they are paid, ete. 
4. To read studiously the Elements of Civil and Criminal Law. 
Smith's Elements, published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., is an ex- 
cellent manual. 
5. It will pay to read Blackstone, Kent, Greenleaf, Bishop, and 
a few other leading authors. Give special attention to the Law of 
Evidence and to the Law of Contracts. 
6. To teach patriotism,—the teacher must be brimful himself,— 


department which enforces the laws, or sees that they are obeyed. 
It is vested in the President of the United States and such persons 
as may be selected to assist him. The President and Vice-Presi- 
dent must be natives of the United States, must be at least thirty- 
five years old, and must have lived in the United States at least 
fourteen years. 

If a President should die or resign, the Vice-President would be- 
come President, and if the latter should die or resign after becom- 
ing President, the office would be filled by the members of the Cab- 
inet in the following order: the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary of War, the Attorney-General, the 
Postmaster-General, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

7. The Election of President.—In November of every leap year, 
the voters in each state choose as many ‘‘ presidential electors ’’ as 
there are members of Congress from that state. Rhode Island has 
two senators and two representatives; hence it chooses four presiden- 
tial eleetors. These electors meet soon afterwards and vote for presi- 
dent and vice-president. These votes are placed in an envelope, 
sealed and sent to the presiding officer of the Senate. On an ap- 
pointed day the presiding officer of the Senate opens these envelopes 
and counts the votes in the presence of both houses of Congress, and 
the person who has received a majority of the electoral votes is de- 
clared to be elected. If no one has received a majority of the elec- 
toral votes, the House of Representatives chooses a president and 
the Senate chooses a vice-president. 

8. The Method of Making Laws, or Passing Bills.—A ‘‘ bill’’ here 
means a writing that may become alaw. When a bill is introduced 
into the House of Representatives, the members discuss it and 
then vote upon it. If a majority votes in favor of the bill, the 
Speaker signs it and sends it to the presiding officer of the Senate. 
The senators then discuss it and vote upon it. If a majority votes 
in favor of the bill, the presiding officer signs it and sends it to 
the President. If the President approves of the bill, he signs his 
name to it and it beeomes a law. 

If the President does not approve of the bill, he writes his objec- 
tions and sends both the objections and the bill back to the house 
in which it originated, and we say that the President has ‘* vetoed ”’ 
the bill. Both houses must again vote upon the bill, and if two- 
thirds or more than two-thirds of each house vote in favor of it, 
the presiding officer of each house signs the bill and it becomes a 
law. Such a bill is said to have been passed over the President's 
veto. 

If the President neither approves nor vetoes a bill within ten days 
from the time it is sent to him, it becomes a law. In such a case 
the President is said to ‘‘ pocket ’’ the bill. 

9. Some of the Eighteen Powers of Congress.—Some of the most 
important of the eighteen powers which the Federal Constitution 
gives to Congress are,—1. To lay and collect taxes and duties for 
the purpose of paying the expenses of the national government. 2 
To borrow woney on the credit of the United States. 3. To regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations. 4. To coin money and fix the 
standard of weights and measures. 5. To make all laws relating to 
the postoffices and mails. 6. To declare war and to provide for 
raising and maintaining an army and navy. 7. To make Taws in 
regard to naturalization. 

It was thought best to give these powers to Congress in order that 
the laws in regard to these matters might be the same in every part 
of the nation. 

10. The Judicial Department.—The Judicial Department of the 
United States government is that department which interprets the 
laws. It is vested in a Supreme Court and such other inferior 
courts as Congress may from time to time establish. This depart- 
ment decides whether any law agrees with the constitution and also 
decides whether persons who are accused of violating any of the 
laws which Congress has made is guilty or innocent. 

11. Amendments to the Federal Constitution. — Whenever it is 
thought best to add anything to the Constitution of the United 
States, the amendment must first pass both houses of Congress. It 
must then be ratified or agreed to by the legislatures of at least two- 
thirds of the states. The U. S. Constitution has been amended 
fifteen times. 


— Patriots have toiled, and in their country’s caase 
Bled nobly ; and their deeds, as they deserve, 
Receive proud recompense. We give in charge 
Their names to the sweet lyre. The historic Muse, 
Proad of the treasure, marches with it down 
To latest times; and Seu!pture, in her turn, 
Gives bond ia stune and ever-during brass, 
To guard them, and to immortalize her trast.—Anon, 


feel it, act it, inspire it, and keep it glowing in the hearts of his 
pupils. 

TO THE PUPILS. 
1. There should be prepared for the use of pupils in the 4th, 
5th, and 6th grades, a book of 300 or 400 pages, divided into read- 
ing lessons, explaining the creation, appointment, duties, and pow- 
ers of all the civil and criminal officers we have for carrying on the 
machinery of our entire government. 
2. This book should begin with the officers the child first sees: 
in cities, with policemen, ete. ; in the country, school officers, road 
overseers, constables, justices of the peace, etc. 
3. It must be written in simple language, so that the child of ten 
years of age can understand it. 
4. Such a book should fill the place now weakly occupied by 
much of the so-called *‘ children’s literature.’’ 
5. The idea that this country is to be used as a stamping-ground 
for dynamiters, socialists, anarchists, nihilists, ete., tou plot treason 
in against the nations of Europe, with whom we are at peace, ought 
not to be tolerated. 
6. Lastly, the children must be taught to love our whole country ; 
to defend it; to avoid sectionalism; to stand by law and order, 
and their enforcement to the letter. 


By HOMER BAXTER SPRAGUE, LL. D., 
Prest. Mills College, California. 


THE OBJECT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, — 


The political Constitution of the United States assumes as a pos- 
tulate the prevalence among the people generally of a high degree 
of education. Of all men, a ruler should be wise. Unless the peo- 
ple are very intelligent, a government by them will be either a trag- 
edy or a farce. Even under an absolute despotism, the theory is 
that every man knows the law; for at his peril he must obey it. 

But in the United States the voter not merely obeys the law: di- 
rectly or indirectly, by action or by neglect, he makes it, interprets 
it, executes it, or nullifies it. His is the originating, guiding brain, 
as well asthe obedient hand. He may be silly, or insane, or drunk, 
or malicious ; he nevertheless rules. There is no help for this: it is 
too late to restrict suffrage ; our government must be by the people. 
It is not simply a knowledge of what is right and what is wrong 
that is required, though that knowledge would have to be great to 
insure the safe, smooth, efficient working of the machinery. The 
relations of society are yearly growing more multiplied and intricate. 
Every municipality, and still more every state, is becoming a gi- 
gantic business corporation, carrying on many kinds of business, 
with many kinds of people. For instance: the town, the city, the 
county, the state, the nation, has land to be surveyed, bought, im- 
proved, or sold; boundaries to be run; ships to be built and navi- 


~-| gated; forests, parks, and gardens to be protected; waters to be 


stocked with fish, or stored in reservoirs, or conducted in canals, or 
kept pure for drinking ; roads and streets to be laid out, or paved, 
or lighted ; sewers, bridges, buildings of many kinds, to be built ; 
reformatories, prisons, workhouses, asylums, hospitals, to be man- 
aged ; moneys to be borrowed or invested ; law suits to be prosecu- 
ted or defended; the public health, peace, and morals to be con- 
served; ordinances and statutes of a thousand kinds to be enacted ; 
courts of justice to be maintained; private property, reputation, 
and personal liberty to be kept sacred; children and youth of dif- 
ferent races to be educated; and a multitude of other business con- 
cerns to be handled with fidelity and skill. Not one of the branches 
of learning ordinarily pursued in educational institutions below the 
grade of college is superfluous, All come in play, and directly or 
indirectly supply that information or that ability needed by every 
voter, in order that he may vote—that is, govern,—well. 

Now, we have a machinery adapted, if rightly used, to secure just 
that needful discretion, that full knowledge of civil rights, that per- 
feet promptness in the discharge of civil duties. It is the public 
school system, originated in New Englar i, but now substantially 
adopted throughout the nation. Free schools, free colleges, free uni- 
versities are primarily intended to do this work, to turn out wise, 
patriotic, expert citizens. That is their raison d’étre. That should 
be their first and chief business. 

It is demonstrable that the true end and aim of public school ed- 
ueation is not to enable the boy or girl to get a living. Of that liv- 
ing they are pretty sure, educated or not. It needs to be iterated 
and reiterated, that the supreme object of the public schools is to 
enable and dispose the young to be valuable members of the body 
politic,— that is, to love their country, to know fully their civil 
rights, to discharge skillfully and magnanimously their civil duties, 


The time hae come for q great forward movement in education, 


It was an inconsistency on the part of our fathers that they did not 
originate it long ago. They do not seem to have foreseen the tre- 
mendous evils with which we have to grapple, or the avalanche of 
ignorance and prejudice that has been precipitated upon the nation. 
They placed the ballot in the hands of the people, but they did not 
make sure that the people should know how to cast it wisely. 
They supplied the motive power in the ship; they did not make 
sure of the steering skill. Twice we have collided with England ; 
once with Mexico. The explosion of 1861, originating in erroneous 
doctrines of State rights, nearly tore our craft asunder. What as- 
surance have we that another, and a worse, will not come? The 
dangers from ignorance, prejudice, and false ideas can hardly be 
exaggerated. The thoughtful patriot in Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Cincinnati, remembering Pittsburg and Paris, 
shudders at the possibilities. 

Happy the statesman that shall take the lead in inducing the 
nation to apply the plain and sufficient remedy ; recasting the course 
of study, drawing into the schools, at least, a clear majority of the 
young, and by liberal premiums, holding them there until they be- 
come wise, patriotic, conscientious. The nation has ample pecu- 
niary means. All other remedies have proved inadequate; this 
remedy is sure. A thorough high school education of the right 
sort, or its equivalent, for every child, should be the ever-present 
aim. Our form of government demands it; we stultify ourselves 
and imperil our dearest interests, if we neglect it. — Inaugural 
Address. 


By EDWARD W. BEMIS, 
Springfield, Mass. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE LABOR QUESTION. 


We talk much of the ignorance of the workingmen, of their 
reckless and often fruitless strikes, boycotts, and visionary schemes 
for social reform. The charge is true,—far truer than many of us 
like to acknowledge. But who is to blame? No one has ever 
taught them better, and almost every example of ignorance and 
blind selfishness among this class can be matched by equal blind- 
ness and greater guilt, because of greater opportunities for enlight- 
enment, on the part of the rest of society. 

For solving the great problem of the age, the antagonism between 
the laborer and employer, many things are necessary; but first and 
foremost must come a better understanding on the part of both 
high and low, rich and poor, of the questions at issue, and of certain 
essential conditions of all economic life and progress. Much in this 
direction can be done through popular lectures by competent, im- 
partial students of our social unrest. Already, unassisted, and even 
frowned upon by many men of wealth and culture, several most 
laudable attempts are being made by our workingmen to obtain 
in public lectures and discussions that education of which they sadly 
feel the need. ‘The writer recently addressed such a body, which 
will soon have before it Professor Hadley of Yale, Professor Clark 
of Smith College, and, probably, Rev. Lyman Abbott of the 
Christian Union. 

But such lectures, and our current newspaper discussions, are in- 
sufficient, because they fail to reach a large number whose discon- 
tent and bitterness against existing economic conditions are a stand- 
ing menace to society. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore has said, that she 
has given up, in large measure, attempting to convert to temperance 
inebriates of over forty. Success lies with the children. So with 
economic training. Our publie schools can and must give it if they 
would fulfill their proper function, their only legitimate function, 
—that of fitting for citizenship. How this can be done remains to 
be considered. 

Methods of instruction will be forthcoming as soon as there seems 
a demand for them. In the absence of good school text-books on 
economics, everything will depend on the teacher, who can obtain in 
teachers’ meetings and special teachers’ classes sufficient stimulus 
and access to suitable literature to guide them in their teaching. To 
be sure, the whole ground of political economy and civil government 
cannot be well covered in this way, but for our present parpose this is 
not necessary. With a work like that of Professor Macy on Our Gov- 
ernment, and with an understanding of some of the fundamental 
propositions essential to a comprehension of the relations of labor 
and capital, of government and the individual, much progress in 
civic training can be made. If it be said that this is impossible, 
it is sufficient to refer to the way our public school teachers in many 
cities, acting under the orders of the school committees, have fitted 
themselves in one or two years to give fair instruction in drawing. 
writing, and music, although previously many were as ill-equipped 
in these branches as now in economic and political science. 

Admitted, that the proper introduction of these studies will require 
the aid of the best special talent in our normal schools and in nor- 
mal work among the active corps of teachers. This is perfectly 
feasible. Proper instructors in abundance can be obtained as sooa 
as it is manifest that there are sufficient rewards and a sufficient 
public sentiment to warrant the life devotion of an increased number 
of our best students to this interesting department. In Norway and 
Sweden, where there are some of the best public schools in Europe, 
teachers of special acquirements in certain branches conduct all the 
teaching of those subjects in several schoolrooms. Such a plan 
may be adopted in this country, at least in this economic and civic 
instruction, 

The practicability of valuable instraction among pupils of four- 
teen and fifteen years on the objects, benefits, and abuses of taxation, 
of labor organizations, of industrial codéperation and profit sharing, 
of arbitration, of factory and tenement-house inspection, and on the 
regulation, but not suppression, of certain monopolies, like railroads 
and gasworks, cannot be doubted by any one who has seen it tried. 
Who can question its value who knows how ignorance of the simplest 


Principles of eodperation bas been the cause of the failure of hundreds 
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of otherwise promising attempts in that direction of the laboring 
classes in America ? Cooking-schools and manual training in the 

neral principles of physical manipulation common to most trades 
and to home life, are equally important and feasible, but space for- 
pids their diseussion here, 

In effecting what has been outlined above, three things seem nec- 
essary. First, public opinion mast be aroused through such efforts 
as you are making, and through public lectures, to the pressing im- 

rtance of better economic and civic training in our public schools. 
Only this summer the writer asked the intelligent chairman of the 
echool committee in a thriving New York village what were the re- 
quirements of the compulsory education law of his state. He did 
not know, though the one whose duty it was to enforce the law; 
and, farthermore, he did not seem to care, saying there was no in- 
terest in that question in the town, though among its eight hundred 
mill operatives were many under thirteen, From such apathy com- 
munities mast be awakened. A little moral dynamite could be used 
to advantage. What must have been the civie training in a town of 
over 10,000 population, one of the most famous in this country, and 
composed in a marked degree of American-born and intelligen' 
people, when @ prominent local politician there was able to boast to 
the writer that he had bonght the votes of hundreds of his neigh- 
bors, and could point to one third of the voters as purchasable ? 

Again, let me ask, what hope can be entertained of securing even 
respectable text-books in Civies, when a member of one of the largest 
publishing houses in this country, and a man of undoubted veracity. 
confessed this summer, in a large meeting of teachers, that his firm 
had spent $500,000 the past year in direct bribery of school com- 
mittees? If the statements of many competent authorities are wor- 
thy of any credence, the amount of crookedness ia this direction, 
due to the apathy of public opinion and the consequent mediocrity, 
and worse, of our school committees, is appalling. 

In the second place, a demand must be made, and more money 
given, if necessary, instead of useless extravagance on pablic works, 
for more efficient schools. It may be that a better training in the 
duties of citizenship will not at first seem to benefit our heavy tax- 
payers. A cotton-factory agent told me, last July, that he bribed 
and intimidated his operatives from voting as they wished for a 
school appropriation liberal enough to secure something more than 
intermediate grammar-school instruction in their district. He jus- 
tified himself on the ground that, if his French Canadian and Irish 
help be-ame more intelligent and capable of earning more than 
$1.25 a day, they would leave, and he would be at the expense of 
importing or securing a new lot. Let us, as citizens, aware of the 
vital importance of an intelligent suffrage, make up our minds that 
any business which cannot be run without ignorant workmen is 
better in bankruptcy. 

Finally, we need to increase the limits of compulsory education 
to the period 6 to 15 years inclusive, for at least eight months 
each year, in order to keep our children in school until they are 
mature enough to benefit by the eivic training here advocated. In 
an article of the writer's, in the July number of the Cit/zen, it was 
shown that, in 1884, only 15 states of our 38 had any compulsory 
education laws whatever, and of these only 5 required more than 16 
weeks a year, and only 2 extended the requirement beyond the age 
of 13; and, farthermore, that the average attendance of school 
children under 16 in the United States is only about one half the 
total number, 6 to 15 inclusive. 

Evidently something must be done. Who, by first creating public 
sentiment in himself, and then among others, will coperate in this 
work ? 


By JAMES MacALISTER, 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia, Penn. 


BOOKS ON THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


Prof. Macy’s Our Government : How It Grew, What It Does, and 
How It does It, is an admirable little book, containing an outline of 
the civil institutions of our entire system of government. Teachers 
will find it very helpful in enabling them to get the right point of 
view, with reference to the instruction which should accompany the 
lessons on the Constitution. 

Miss A. L. Dawes’s How We are Governed: an Explanation of 
the Constitution and the Government of the United States, is an excel- 
lent treatise on the Constitution, short and popular in style, and es- 
pecially valuable to teachers. 

Andrews’s Manual of the Constitution of the United States is the 
best elementary systematic treatise on the Constitution. 

These works should not supersede the careful study of the Con- 
stitution itself, 

For those desirous of pursuing the subject more fully, Curtis’s 
History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the Constitution of 
the United States is the best work. 

The subject will also be found treated in Bancroft’s History of 
the United States, Vol. VI. of the new edition (Vols. XI. and XII. 
of the original edition). : 

Hildreth goes over the ground more rapidly in chapters XLIV.- 
XLVIIL., Vol. ILL, of his History of the United States. 

The outline in Schouler’s History of the United Stat-s, Vol. I., 
Chapter I., is still briefer, and is a very readable and impartial pres- 
entation of the subject. 

Story's Commentaries on the Constitution still remains the classic 
treatise on the theory and operation of the government, although the 
adoption of the recent amendments and important decisions made 
by the courts since his time have modified the construction and ap- 
Plication of some of the provisions of the Constitution. 


e best students who are most dependent on 
got out of them is at best only material ; a 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE LESSONS —(V.)* 


BY ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, A. M., BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Sec. AND Compounps. 
_ Supplies. —Sheet lead, sawdust, iron spoon, bottle, mercury, 
iodine, HCl, ammonia, lead nitrate solution, saltpetre, sulphur, 
powdered charcoal, iron wire, glass plate, test tube, sodic carbonate. 

Exp. 26.—Element and Compound: Hold a narrow 
strip of sheet lead (Pb) in the flame. 

Observation.—What does the heat do to the lead ? 

Inference.—How many kinds of matter in the lead ? 
(Call it an elementary substance or element ) E 

Heat some sawdust in an iron spoon under the mouth 
of an inverted horse-radish bottle. 

Observation.—What does the heat do to the wood? 
What substances are formed in the spoon or collect in the 
bottle ? 

Inference.—How many kinds of matter in the wood ? 
Are they physically or chemically united? (Call it a 
compound substance or compound ) 

Exp. 27.—Ways of Forming Compounds: Rub to- 
gether, in a saucer, a globule of mercury (Hg) and an 
equal bit of iodine (I), using the bowl of a spoon: moisten 
a little, if necessary. 

Observation.— What is the color of the new substance ? 
Call it mereuric iodide (HgI,). 

Inference.—W bat is one way of forming a compound ? 

Exp. 28.—Dip a glass rod into concentrated HCl, hold 
it over the bottle of ammonia water, from which the gas 
(NH,) is escaping. 

Observation.—What is the color of the compound, 
ammonia chloride (NH,Cl), that forms ? 

Inference. — What is a second way of forming a 
compound ? 

Exp. 29.—Add 2HCI to lead nitrate (Pb(NO,),) solu- 
tion in a test tube. 

Observation.—What is the color of the new compound 
that is precipitated ? It is lead chloride (PbCl,). What 
is the color and transparency of the liquid above the pre- 
cipitate? It is dilute nitric acid (2HNO,). . 

Inference.—What is a third way of forming com- 
pounds ? 

Exp. 30.—Mechanical Mixture: Mix equal amounts 
of nitre or saltpetre (KNO,), sulphur (S), and powdered 
charcoal (C) in a saucer. 

Observation.—Is there any manifestation of chemical 
action ? 

Inference.—Whether or not a compound is formed. 

Exp. 31.—Transfer half of this mixture to a test tube, 
and shake thoroughly with water ; evaporate a few drops 
of the clear liquid on a glass plate held some distance 
above the flame. 

Observation.—What is the color and state of matter of 
that which remains on the glass? What two colors are 
still apparent in the liquid? Has there been any sign of 
chemical action 

Inference.—Which substance of the mixture is on the 
glass? Which remain? What do these two experi- 
ments teach about a mixture ¢ 

Exp. 32.—Place the other half of the mixture ona 
piece of sheet iron or on a brick ; touch it with a hot wire. 

Observation.—What is the effect ? 

Inference.—What did the heat do to the substances 
that were mixed ? 

To be derived from the experimental work and fixed in 
memory ,— 

1. Definition of an element and of a compound. 

2. Prepare a list of the elements and compounds that 
have been used, with their symbols. 

3. From these illustrations derive a rule for the sym- 
bols of elements ; also the method of naming compounds 
and writing their formule. 

4. The common ways of forming compounds. 

5. The difference between a mechanical mixture and a 
compound. 

6. The “reaction” for experiment 29, as illustrating 
the method of writing reactions. 


QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND REFERENCE. 


16. Which common elements are liquids? Name some gaseous 
elements, 


17, Name some elements found free in nature, 


18. What is the difference between cohesion and chemical 
affinity ? 
EXAMINATION WorkK.— 

At this stage of the work an examination might be 
made. This should be of two kinds: (1) Experimental, 
to test the power the pupils have gained to solve problems 
by the use of experiments, and their power to interpret 
the teachings of an experiment, as well as their ingenuity 
and tact. (2) Oral or Written, to test their memory of 
the facts that have been recited. The following may he 
suggestive in the first part of the examination : 

1. To show the difference between cohesion and chem- 
ical affinity. Supplies.—Dry ferrous sulphate and dry 
potassic ferrocyanide. State in writing the experiments 
taken, the observations, and the final inference. 

2. Add HCl to AgNO, ; to this add NH,OH. What 
does the experiment teach? Write, as before. 

3. To 16 inch dilute HCl add solid sodie carbonate 
(Na,CO,) till the effervescence ceases ; then add a little 
more of the carbonate! Observation? Add ‘4s as much 
more acid. Observation? Add more of the carbonate. 
Observation? Inference.—What does this experiment 
teach ? 


AFFECTIONATE TRIBUTE. 


BY CLARA BANCROFT, ROXBURY HIGH SCHOOL, 


Aside from the remarkable influence exerted by Miss Crocker in 
the active duties of life, she was wonderful in her power of silent 
influence,—so much so that many of her sincerest mourners are 
among those who did not know her personally, but who simply 


‘* saw her as she moved,’’ and were impressed by the sweet dignity 
of her character. 

In reflecting upon such a life, the vexed question of moral educa- 
tion is effectually solved. Our best devices for helping others may 
miserably fail, but away remains in which failure is not so much 
as possible. We must, alas! teach what we are; and it is a question 
of moment to our pupils whether we teach a life miserable in its 
weakness or one which is ‘* noble in purpose and strong in its strife.”’ 

We grieve over the story of a faithless life; shall we not rejoice 
in the knowledge of a faithful one ? The influence of the former is 
less potent than we think, for it contains within itself the seeds of 
decay ; but the influence of the latter is measureless; in it are the 
seeds of life, and before it evil must finally be vanquished. 

** Her looks had something excellent which lacks a name’’; the ex- 
pression of a soul which cares not to make for itself « reputation, 
but to live in other lives: 

‘* We see her as she moved, — 
How modest, all-accomplished, wise ; 
With what sublime repression of herself, 
Wearing the white rose of a blameless life.’’ 


A FEW OF MANY. 


[| We can only give a few of the multitudes of good things said of 
our Temperance issue. | 


— valuable number.’’—Zion’s Herald. 

— ‘‘ Important and brilliant number.’’—Marlboro Mirror. 

A stroke of editorial ingenuity.’,—Epira M. Tuomas. 

— ‘A godsend to me and my teachers..","—Eva D. KELLOGG, 
Pennsylvania. 

— ‘* One of the grandest numbers ever issued.’’—E. H. Cook, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 

— “Your ‘Temperance number’ is brilliant.”’—C, W, Ernst, 
Editor of Beacon. 

— ‘‘1 am greatly pleased with your ‘Temperance number. 
Saran K. Boron. 

—‘*A remarkable and valuable number.’?’ — Surv. J. T. 
CLARKE, Massachusetts. 

— ‘‘An important issue, that will do great good.""—J. T. 
Epwarps, D.D., New York, 

— ‘‘ Filled with clear explanations and incontrovertible argu- 
ments.’’—Our Second Century. 

— ‘‘Lam delighted with your admirable ‘ Temperance number. 
—ALICE GUERNSEY, Massachusetts. 

— ‘A eapital tract. Distinguished writers discuss the subject in 
all its various phases.’’—Congregationalist. 

— ‘It ranks No. 1 among enterprising and sensible achievements 
in journalism.’’—A. E. DUNNING, Boston. 

— “The JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, the recognized bead of the 
educational press of the United States.’’—Chicago Tribune. 

— ‘ This number of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION is a the- 
saurus of facts and arguments in support of the idea of temperance 
instruction in public schools.’’— Sunday School Times. 

— ‘The JouRNAL OF EpucaATIon, Boston, not only main- 
tains, but is continually elevating, its standard excellence. It is an 
educational the whole country can be proud of .’""— Normal Exponent. 

— ‘‘ Editor Winship is showing a commendable amount of zeal 
and foresight in his efforts to increase the usefulness of the 
JOURNAL. It finds many appreciative readers in Michigan, and 
should find many more.’’— Moderator (Michigan). 

— ‘‘ Those interested would do well to procure this number of 
the JouRNAL and read it. By the way, the JOURNAL oF Epv- 
CATION is a weekly paper of great value to all persons engaged in 
teaching or having charge of, or connection with, schools. They 
ean hardly afford to be without it.’’—Portsmouth Daily Evening 
Times. 

— ‘“‘A thoroughly good thing. The editor has good reason to 
congratulate himself; and the teachers and parents may well ex- 
press their thanks for this excellent presentation of the subject. It 
shows thoroughly good work, and covers in a wasterly way the 
whole subject. It is helpful to the teacher, interesting to the gen- 
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eral reader, scientific without being dull,—a grand help to a right, 
eous cause,”’—Leominster Enterprise, ; 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, OCT. 21, 1886. 


WE have in hand a series of articles from Prof. Ernest 
W. Huffcut, instructor in rhetoric in Cornell University, 
upon Composition and Essay Writing from the lower 
schools through the high school. They are exceptionally 
good with an abundance of common-sense suggestions. 


Tue New Jersey State Teachers’ Association is to have 
at its next meeting an exhibit of school work similar to 
that sent to the New Orleans Exposition. This departure 
is worthy of imitation if it can be made a success, as it 
certainly will be with the force that has the details in 
hand. We shall watch its success with much interest. 


WE regret exceedingly that the telegrams to the news- 
paper press of the country misled us in the matter of Dr. 
Peaslee and the Detroit schools. We knew that he was 
a prominent candidate for the superintendency, were ad- 
vised of his probable election, and when the papers an- 
nounced his election, we had no thought of being suspi- 
cious. Our only consolation is in the fact that we had good 
company in our mistake. Mr. Wm. E. Robinson, princi- 
pal of the Bishop Grammar School of that city, was 
elected. 

In his Bibliography of Education, Prof. G. Stanley 
Hall urges teachers to be select in what they read, saying 
wisely: ‘They must assiduously cultivate the robust 
moral power of ignoring the great mass of petty, under- 
vitalized, and worthless reading-matter that is printed for 
them, which makes real knowledge impossible, and re- 
solve, to adopt a well-known phrase, that the things they 
read shall be things worth reading. The habit of reading 
what is beneath one’s own level, whether fostered by 
ennui, idle curiosity, or antiquarian interest, a sense of 
duty, or, worst of all, by a false sense of the authority of 
things printed, is so belittling, and the exact inverse of 
educational, that one would hardly expect educators to be 
so prone to it.” 


THE SCHOOLMASTER has a right to be amused over the 
“Jones river” of Alaska. Editor Jones of the New York 
Times sent a special explorer, Schwatka, into that interest- 
ing country with orders to discover. He did a brilliant 
piece of work,—discovered (7) a river, such as it was, 
and attached the name of said “‘ Jones ” thereto, with un- 
necessary éclat, and the Times took great pride in the 
honor thus bestowed upon a poor, neglected river. Most 
unfortunately, however, for the river, editor Dana of the 
Sun had carefully archived, from years gone by, a map 
from Tehienkoff's Atlas, which he maliciously produced, 
showing that this river was known and recorded by the 
Russians a century since. The Sun is happy; the Times 
awaits opportunity for revenge; but the schoolmaster goes 
forward serenely teaching geography that is essential, 
leaving profane editors to quarrel over non-essentials, 


#s"/a more brainy book in the market to-day than Dr. W. T. 


;|with any professional literature. Comenius is not “shal- 
7|low,” and he would be a brainy man indeed who should 


3) |handling of methods, and Dr. Edward Brooks is far from 


‘jand empiricism, in anything but a “shallow”. manner ; 


ore. says the treatises upon the principles of 
education abound more in shallowness than any other liter- 
ature. This has been true in the past,—was true, perhaps, 
when his Philosophy of Education was issued ; but if so, 
that masterly volume turned the tide, for there is scarcely 


Harris’ edition of Miss Anna C. Brackett’s translation 
of Johann Karl Friedrich Rosenkranz’s Philosophy oy 
Education. But this does not stand alone. Joseph 
Payne's Lectures on Education are worthy a place beside 
any literature on any professional line. Herbert Spencer 
does credit to the science of education. Sully’s Outlines 
of Psychology, or even his Handbook for Teachers, ranks 


see the end of Compayré and pronounce it shallow. John 
Swett has certainly nothing “shallow” in his empirical 


the shoals in his methods, as is Dr. E. C. Hewett’s Peda- 
gogy ; and the new book so fresh from the press that the 
leaves are scarcely dry, Dr. E. E. White’s Elements of 
Pedagogy, blends psychology and pedagogy, philosophy 


while Bernard Perez’s First Three Years of Childhood 
has sufficient depths to satisfy any one. The average 


teacher who tries to - up on the science of his profes- 
sion may find several shallow things, but he will find 


abundance of the “deep things.” 


Nervous DrsorpERs AND OVERWORK.—The teacher 
has a vital interest in the health of the pupils and in the 
reputation of the school for its health influence. We have 
no faith in the claim put forth occasionally, in certain 
circles, that the health of the pupils, generally, suffers from 
over-study; but the fact that we have often found the 
charges groundless is no reason why we should not be the 
first to investigate every complaint made against the school 
in this regard. Our jealousy for the physical as well as 
mental benefit of the school should prompt to this. 

Dr. Octavius Sturgis, of Westminster Hospital, London, 
makes the assertion that he is knowing to some instances. 
—not many,—in which St. Vitus dance has resulted from 
certain events and circumstances of school-life. He speci- 
fies one case. A girl of eleven years was restless at night, 
cried out in her sleep, would sit up and rattle off her 
lessons in her sleep. Her ability to learn lessened, but 
her desire to study increased, and her devotion to her 
books grew upon her. Her lessons were not well learned, 
and she was kept after school, and punished in various 
ways. 

There was no special, certainly no intentional, unkind- 
ness at home or at school, but a general pressure from 
both. She fell into undeserved disgrace from unlearned 
lessons, until the disease, which is usually weeks and even 
months developing, became apparent. This is the first 
recorded instance, we believe. It is not at all certain to 
us that the school was responsible, since there are other 
causes more likely to be behind it; but it is possible that 
the thoughtlessness of the teacher aggravated the symptoms. 
It is well for teachers to know the tendencies of such a 
case, and guard against it. Any affliction of ignorance is 
better than this dread disease, and the teacher who delays 
its appearing, if the seeds be otherwise sown, will do the 
child a service. 


SympatHy.—The school does the most’ for the child 
and for the world when school life is nearest like real life, 
when it is controlled by the sentiments and influences that 
control the best elements of society. Sympathy is one of 
the highest forces that directs men in the activities of life. 
We do not use the word in a merely sentimental sense, but 
in the broader philosophic sense. The possibilities of sym- 
pathy in children are great, and should be cultivated for 
practical uses as well as from moral and esthetic senti- 
ment. The movement of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals is of great and positive service to 
humanity by way of directing and intensifying sympathy 
for animals Much of the cruelty and crime of to-day is 
due to past criminal negleet in this regard. The childthat 
is allowed to torture the cat, dog, or other animal, that is 
not taught and trained to have sympathy with all animal 


of brutality; and, under aggravating circumstances, of 
committing desperate deeds with no sympathetic revolt. 
There ought to be an active public sentiment, such that 
teachers and parents would successfully develop a keen 
sympathy for animal life in its suffering. 

There is a deal of sarcasm on the play ground, of per- 
sonal abuse with voice or act, that grows out of an unsym- 
pathetic nature. It is frightful sometimes to see how a 
child can deliberately harass another ; or worse yet, to see 
how a bevy of children can worry a new-comer into des- 
peration simply from lack of sympathy. The whole sys- 
tem of hazing, from college down to the nursery playroom, 
is a systematic influence aimed at the destruction of all 
that is charming and helpful in human sympathy. 

It is to the discredit of any teacher whose tongue and 
look partake of the same elements, who, having no sym- 
pathy, can rasp and chafe the unfortunate or heedless 
pupil with the same apparent relish that the bully on the 
play ground torments the boy he does not like. By precept, 
by example, by patience, by psychological skill, the school 
ought to develop and intensify in the best sense the sym- 
pathy of the children for animal life, for their friends, 
their enemies, those below them, above them, and their 
companions. Almost every one has sympathy in many 
directions, leaving some one channel for the expression of 
their vicious anti-sympathetic nature. It is the work of 
the teacher and parent to round out and perfect the sym- 
pathies of childhood. 


PROGRESS IN THE SouTH.—The only way to estimate 
the educational condition and attitude of the South is by 
noting its tendencies. Our recent editorial on the “ Train- 
ing Schools of the Southern States” was a testimony to 
the spirit and intelligent purpose of the South that it 
would be difficult to challenge. It shows conclusively that 
the leaders, the legislators, the educators, intend to pro- 
vide for the pest available teaching-force. There are 
other facts which show as definitely that the people, the 
rank and file of the citizens, appreciate the situation, and 
are ready to make personal sacrifices, if necessary, to 
give their children the advantages of the schools. When 
these two tendencies are known to be permanently estab- 
lished, then it is only a question of time as to the scholas- 
tic uplifting of the neglected and neglecting classes. 

A comparison of the number of schools, the children in 
attendance, and the financial appropriations of the States 
to-day with those of six years ago, shows a decided in- 
crease in the number of children in attendance upon the 
schools in every State except Mississippi, where there is 
an unaccountable decrease of thirty-one thousand. The 
appropriations are also largely increased in every State 
except Mississippi. In the States of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, North and South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia, there is an ag- 
gregrate increase of four hundred thousand pupils, or up- 
wards of twenty-five per cent., and of four millions in ap- 
propriations, which is nearly seventy per cent. The total 
appropriations for schools in the South represents a tax 
of three and four-tenths mills on all the assessed property 
of the South. Comment is needless. The South appre- 
ciates its need and is heroically grappling with the prob- 
lems which its need presents. But we must remember 
that this cannot be used to as good advantage where there 
are two unaffiliated races as it can in the North; and it 
must be further born in mind that the terrible affliction 
of the four-years war, followed by ten years of bungling 
reconstruction, has left them in a peculiarly unfavorable 
financial condition to bear tax burdens. Weare indebted 
to the enterprising New Orleans Times-Democrat for the 
following statistics : 


1886, 
Childrenin Total Appro- 


Number of 
Schools. Attendance. priations. 

Alabama, 4,520 134,410 $522,727 
Arkansas, 2,560 130,000 729,168 
Florida, 1,724 62,327 187,482 
Georgia, 7,155 209,174 746,676 
Kentucky, 6,320 200,000 1,248,524 
Louisiana, 1,689 73,088 536,659 
Mississippi, . 5,840 125,600 803,876 
North Carolina, 6,852 185,478 765,082 
South Carolina, 3,562 122,093 428,419 
Tennessee, 6,605 192,408 1,330,839 
176,469 1,428,678 

Total, . . 59,132 1,838,842 $10,389,544 


~~ Mr, Rider Haggard's story, King Solomon’s Mines, bas been 


life, is more than liable to grow up with the possibilities 


one of the greatest literary suocesses of the day, 
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THE NATIONAL WILL MEET AT CHICAGO. 


The next meeting of the National Educational Associ- 
ation will be in Chicago, arrangements having been com- 
pleted on Friday. The twenty railroads centering in 
Chicago have agreed to a coupon plan of tickets which 
will reduce the whole business to a science, and not only 
make the Association absolutely sure of its two-dollar 
membership fee, but will at the same time simplify matters 
for the members. Mr. Sheldon,—we hope we shall not be 
misunderstood because he is in our editorial family,—has 
certainly used his experience and universally recognized 
skill in these matters to the best advantage for all con- 
cerned. The program will be all provided for before the 
month closes, and every one will know the part assigned 
him, and the public will know in good season what to 
anticipate. The competition for location has been great, 
and we know not what phases of the question finally de- 
cided the committee to go to Chicago; but we have sensed 
the publie pulse sufficiently to know that there was at 
Topeka, and has since been, a very general expectation that 
this would be the result, 


AN EDUCATIONAL NEED. 


During the last two decades educational literature in 
this country and in Europe,—especially in England,—has 
been growing richer and more copious. Most of these 
books have been contributions to the science of education; 
some to its history, and to our knowledge of psychology. 
The best production on the philosophy of education is the 
work of Dr. Roseneranz, which became accessible} to 
English readers in the early part of this period through 
the efforts of Dr. Harris and Miss Brackett. 

The brief outline of the history of education by M. 
Compayré, which was recently translated into English by 
Professor Payne, is the latest of the most valuable addi- 
tions to the history of education in our own tongue. 
Some valuable German works yet wait for a translator. 
No books have stimulated more thought and provoked 
more discussion than those of Mr. Spencer and Mr. Bain. 
They are, in some regards, the ablest books that have 
been written. They have had an immense influence in 
giving a bias to educational thought and in formulating 
educational doctrine. 

Every lover of sound educational theories must regret 
that these two most influential books of this generation 
have been written from the standpoint of materialism 
With both these writers matter is the essential condition, 
if not the efficient cause, of mind. Mr. Bain says that 
matter and mind are a double-sided unity ; but he leads 
us toward, if not to, the conclusion that mind is a function 
of matter, and nowhere does he press to the front the 
thought that matter is a mode of expression of mind. 
The latest, and in some respects the best, articulation of 
the science of mind for the teacher’s study and direction 
has been made by Mr. Sully, who seems to follow the 
lead of Mr. Bain and Mr. Spencer in all the fun- 


damentals. 
The great néed of this time is an educational psychol- 


ogy, written from the point of view of Plato rather than of 
Democritus, and so written as to command the attention 
and carry conviction. Those who have worked their way 
through the dense fog of materialism into the clear day, 
in which spirit is seen to be the source and essence of all 
that is, can use these books and be helped by them, 
being able to supplement where their sight fails ; but he 
who is yet wandering in this region of cloud, instead of 
getting encouragement from them to work his way to a 
higher altitude, is to believe that impenetrable fog is the 
normal condition of the highest, as well as the lowest, 
intellectual atmosphere, and that one can be sure only of 
that which he ean touch. So he becomes content to 
grope, leaving to pity those deluded mortals who suppose 
they have risen above the fog and are calling to him to 
come up higher and see for himself. Has he not proved 
by the process of science that it is fog everywhere ? 
Wherever he has been there is impenetrable mist. An 
invariable experience of the presence of fog leads to the 
inference that it is everywhere. Any other experience is 
but an illusion. It is a life-long misfortune to this be- 
fogged brother that some strong hand has not led him 
through this cloud-land, or at least inspired him with the 
faith that there is clear day beyond for those who have 
strength to climb to it, Who will lend this hand ? 


POPULAR EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


A recent utterance of Monsieur Goblet, minister of 
public instruction in France, has a certain significance as 
defining the genius and purpose of the new school law of 
which M. Goblet was practically the author. He was ad- 
dressing an assembly at Amiens on the oceasion of the 
distribution of prizes in the communal schools of that 
region. After acknowledging his own responsibility in 
the inauguration of the law, he proceeds to disenss the 
three principles on which it is founded ; viz., “ Obligation, 
gratuité, laicité ;’’ i. e., that schools shall be compulsory 
in attendance, free in tuition, and non-clerical in the in- 
struction. The first two of these principles he dismisses 
with few words because they are now hardly contested. 
Upon the third point he remarks : 


‘Our schools, they say, are godless, and they generally add, can 
only be schools of immorality. Are we to understand by this that 
in our schools we deny God? This is fa!se, and they who speak 
thus know it to be so; since, on the contrary, the idea of God has 
been inscribed at the head of our program, as that of a superior 
principle of life, of justice, and of trath to which almost the entire 
human race ascribes its origin and destiny. 

“ Itis true that we do not define this idea in the school. How 
could we, when different churches, equally protected by the State, 
themselves understand it in different ways, and while the school is 
open to all children to whatever church they may belong? The 
truth is that the state is in no position to teach doctrine, and there- 
fore very properly leaves this responsibility to the churches, as it 
leaves to the families the duty of deciding in what church the child 
shall be brought up. The State respects all religious faiths; it does 
not profess and it cannot teach any of them. Its office is of another 
sort. Representing civil society, it is the interests of this society 
with which it is exclusively occupied. And here is the real cause 
of the war obstinately waged against us by those who are unwilling 
to admit that society can live and thrive outside of their influence. 

** We fully understand that their idea of public education is quite 
different from ours. The old primary instruction, of which our 
opponents maintain the tradition, had especially for its object the 
preparation of docile servants for the church and obedient subjects 
for the monarchy. For this purpose there was no necessity of push- 
ing very far the instruction of the children of the people, and, in 
fact, they did not. 

‘* What, on the other hand, is our purpose? Itis to bring up citi- 
zens imbued with a sense of human equality and dignity, free under 
the authority of law, armed for all the struggles of life. We wish 
them to become capable of using their rights, but also of knowing 
their duties toward their fellow-men, and first of all toward that 
special organization to which they belong which is called their coun- 
try; that they may become sufficient!y instructed, sufficiently en- 
lightened to serve her by earning a position equal to their merits, 
and by taking their part, be it small or great, in the conduct of her 
affairs and of her interests. 

‘* For this higher aim there needs to be another system of national 
education. If we cannot think for all, and if all, in fact, neither 
need nor have the capacity to receive an equal degree of instruction, 
yet the Republic ought at least to furnish for all the essentials of 
physical, intellectual, and moral culture. It is on this principle 
that the programs of primary instraction have been arranged, and 
are carried out in the State schools. Let us run over them together 
and you will see that they answer this triple purpose. 

‘‘In the first place the gymnastic exercises, made obligatory, 
strengthen the body and give it health; they prepare you to bear 
the fatigue of labor and to fulfill, one day, the military duty hence- 
forth equally required of all. 

‘* Aside from the manual labor which exereises the eye and the 
hand, instruction in design initiates you into a knowledge of art, 
which is daily coming to play a more important part in the progress 
of industry, and without the aid of which we cannot preserve our 
superiority over foreign competitors. 

‘* At the same time a more comprehensive and extended study of 
history, geography, the physical and natural sciences, to which may 
be added some notion of common law and political economy, devel- 
ops youthful intelligence, and, impressing upon it those forms of 
knowledge essential to all men, fortifies you against the dangers 
attending ignorance and Utopian dreams. But especially the moral 
instruction, presiding over all other teaching, forms your hearts, 
shows you your duty, and teaches you to find in yourselves the in- 
fallible guide which accurately distinguishes good from evil, and 
points out to those who desire to know the rule of conduct. 

‘* Finally, civic instruction, enabling you to know not merely the 
mechanism but the spirit of our institutions, by comparing them 
with those which have preceded them, and which still prevail 
among the®arger part of other peoples, will attach you inseparably 
to the principles of free government, and inspire you with ardent 
love for /a patrie frangaise. 

“ Add, for young girls, an analogous course of instruction, and 
one which tends to dissipate, so far as it just and possible, the old in- 
equality so sedulously maintained between the sexes, and you have 
in its principal features the nature of our educational system.”’ 


Minister Goblet concludes with some exhortations to 
the teachers and the pupils that they will do their part to 
render effective the system now inaugurated. Making 


due allowance for the past political history, and the pres- 
ent moral atmosphere of France, it is evident that the 
young republic is making progress in) the right direction 


as regards popular education, 


THIS AND THAT. 


— The first steel pen was made in 1830. 4 

— Byron wrote exquisite verses at fourteen. 

— The entire Hebrew Bible was printed in 1488. 

— The first telescope was used in England in 1608. 

— Abbé Liszt composed sixty-three orchestra works. 

— Julian Warth bas written The Full Stature of a Man. 

— There are 175 text-book publishing houses in America. 

— Minnesota has a special state board for the high schools. 

— S. N. Clark is Washington editor of the New York Tribune. 
— Abbé Liszt's will makes Caroline Wittgenstein his sole heiress 
— Tiziano painted a classic Madonna and Child at twelve year 


ee George Parsons Lathrop has written his first children’s story, 
Behind Time. 

— John Liphot Hatton, the British composer, recently died at 
the age of 77. 

— Kate Sanborn has an entertaining article in the Chautauquan 
for November. 

— Rev. A. D. Mayo has courses of lectures of great popular and 
scholastic merit. 

— A Berlin firm offers to supply 689,000 school reports for abou ‘ 
six thousand dollars. 

— We send any book of any reading circle, postage free, on the 
receipt of member’s price. 

— Edith M. Thomas has a graceful poem, ‘“‘ Autumn Fashions,”’ 
in the October Wide Awake. 

— George Busk, F.R.S., a prominent English surgeon and nat- 
uralist, recently died, aged 77. 

— The Sir Walter Scott medallion in the Poets’ corner of West- 
minster Abbey is to cost $785. 

— Great Britain has a million-and-a-half membership in young 
people’s total abstinence societies. 

— Coleridge was a metaphysical genius at fifteen, but never 
ripened into a great original thinker. 

— The Art Review, an elegantly edited and printed magazine, is 
the latest candidate for critical honor. 

— The 8. L, G. C. movement has spread into Russia, Scotland, 
Australia, Japan, and the Indian Territory. 

— Miclucho Maclay, of Russia, has made a thorough exploration 
of New Guinea and the neighboring islands. 

— Schubert composed music and was a skillful public violinist at 
eleven, and at seventeen composed his first mass. 

— Roberts Brothers start off with an edition of thirty thousand 
copies of Louisa M. Alcott’s new book, Jo’s Boys. 

— The National Bureau of Education has nearly 60,000 books and 
pamphlets and magazine articles, mainly pedagogical. 

— We will send any book in the market to any subscriber, post- 
age paid, and allow ten per cent. discount from the retail price. 

— Madame Adam, editor of La Nouvelle Revue, had a salary of 
$6,000, with an allowance of $2,000 for entertainment expenses. 

— The British Museum has some 50,000 school reports,—nearly 
a complete set of all that are valuable in the last twenty-five years. 

— Lysander Dickerman, Eliot Square, Boston, has a series of 
elegant lectures on the Ancient Egyptians,—their art, history, and 
influence. 

— M. M. Ballou’s Genius in Sunshine and Shadow is the grer.cest 
array of literary fact and fancy we ever saw put between the cov- 
ers of any book. 

— Greece, the oldest of the ancient classical nations, is about 
half the ‘‘ size of Pennsylvania, and possesses a mild climate and 
rich diversity of surface.”’ 

— Rev. W. D. Bridges, Rev. Dr. J. H. Vinecent’s stenographer 
and private secretary, writes from dictation more than fifteen thou- 
sand letters a year, on the average. 

— The Christian Register of Boston is the most intelligent, 
kindly-spirited, and reasonable critic in educational matters of all 
the religious papers in the country. 

— Edwin Booth, as a literary artist, appears to advantage in two 
articles in Cassell & Company’s Actors and Actresses; one on 
Edmund Kean, the other on Junius Brutus Booth. 

— M. E. B., who is no stranger to our readers, has written a 
very strong poem entitled ‘‘ The Equinoctial,”’ for September, in 
the series of ‘‘ Through the Year with the Poets.’’ 

— Karl Poltz, who died recently at Greifswalde at the age of 
seventy-two, was the standard authority on butterflies, having writ- 
ten thirty volames, with ten thousand illustrations from his own 


of 


song Hi Bethel, Me., there are bowlders which exhibit on one or 
more of their surfaces grooves, scratches, stri#, and polishings, 
which are now believed to have been wind-carved, as are many rocks 
in Colorado. 

— ‘* He did not begin Shakespeare with a caterpillar,’’ wrote a 
boy at the end of another boy’s spelling-paper that he had cor- 
rected,—and this was last week in one of the capital cities of New 
England, in one of the best schools of that city, that is in charge of 
one of the brightest women we have yet known. 

— Because it isso much more appropriate to this issue of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION than to any other, and since our Book 
Review pages have gone to press, we call special attention to the 
American Citizens Manual, by Worthington C. Lord, and published 
in New York by G. P. Patnam’s Sons at $1.25, in their “‘Ques- 
tions-of-the-Day Series,’’ in this unusual place. It is a carefully 
prepared handbook of citizenship. It treats of national and state 
governments ; of local governments ; of the electorate ; of offices; of 
office-holders ; of protection to life and property; of the Federal 
Government, its war powers, foreign relations, regulation of com- 
merce, naturalization, post-offices, Indians, public lands, patent and 
copyright laws; of state governments, corporations, education, 
charitable institutions, immigration, taxation, coinage, and cur- 


rency. A good hook has come at a good time, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. . 


ABOUT BOOKS. 


Best HUNDREDS.—CLASSICS FOR THE YOUNG. 
—CHEAP REPRINTS.—COSMOPOLITAN NOvV- 
ELS. 

The literary papers of England and this country, 
—notably, on our side, The Critic, — have given 
considerable space during the last few months to 
an attempted selection of the best hundred books. 


. These lists of the books indispensable to a broad 


culture, books that an educated person can least 
afford not to have read, are full of interest to the 
reading public, even though the admission is made 
that there is no absolute ‘* best,’ — that, after a 
choice of perhaps a dozen unquestionably ** great ”’ 
books upon which all might agree, it would be 
impossible to invite even the experts further. 
Probably a dozen varying schedules might be made 
out, any one of which would fairly represent a 
broad literary culture. 

Looking over and discussing these lists of books, 
or of authors, for the form varies, the omniverous 
reader is forcibly impressed by two somewhat con- 
tradictory considerations: First, a delightful sense 
of the inexhaustible wealth which we actually pos- 
sess in literature,—the incorruptible treasures of 
the human mind; second, the sobering conviction 
that still the truly great books are few, and will 
always be few. 

Another thought upon which the mind dwells 
with pleasure is that of the universality of spirit, 
the perfect community of our intellectual gains. 
The barriers of time and race, of tongue and creed 
all fall away; whatever man has, or is, belongs to 
man, and is soon merged in the common stock, 
These lists, intended for English and American 
read-rs, include us in one common bond of obliga- 
tion to Mareus Aurelius and Mahomet, Homer and 
Dante, Plutarch and Shakespeare. There is no 
exclusiveness in this true aristocracy of ideas. 

A significant indication of the tendency of the 
schools may be found in the many issues of so-called 
standard books in special editions for children and 
youth. Ginn & Co. of Boston offer for school use 
their set of ‘Classics for Children”: The Lady 
of the Lake, Robinson Crusoe, Merchant of Venice, 

lutarch’s Lives (abridged and selected from 
Clough’s translation), and other volumes of good 
literature, with good paper, type, and binding, at 
low prices for intreduction to classes. 

Houghton & Mifflin publish a long list of history, 
biography, poetry, and mythology, in cloth and 
paper, designed for supplementary reading. In- 
deed, there is ample provision made by the pub- 
lishers for an experiment which is becoming more 
and more general,—that of placing in the hands of 
school-children complete specimens of the best au- 
thors instead of mere scraps, the odds and ends 
that are commonly jumbled together in the read- 
ing-books. 

As for the cheapness of much good literature, it 
is really marvelous to what extent some publishers 
have carried it. The poor student can no longer 
complain that the books he needs are not accessible 
to him when Guizot’s History of France may be 
bought in eight illustrated volumes, well bound, 
with good type and paper, for $6.00, or a fine edi- 
tion of Irving at about the same price. These and 
many other equally desirable acquisitions may be 
found in the reprints of John B. Alden. 

The novel of the hour is undoubtedly Russian. 
The elaborate and minute prose of every day, which 
certain novelists would have us accept as the only 
truth, is, certainly, to many, an elaborate and 
minute weariness. The great vogue which the 
novels of Tolstoi, Gogol, and Tchernuishensky have 
suddeniy gained, proves, among other things, that 
the passion for romance is not extinct in the heart 
of the average novel reader. These vast canvasses, 
this vague, yet intense and tragical life, full of pain 
and of keen intellectual turmoil, has still the power 
to fascinate. That mystery which the modern 
American novel would eliminate from life is found 
to exert its old charm. Why should nothing be 
considered ‘‘natural’’ that is not on the level of 
ditch-water? Surely we are not less ourselves in 
our higher moments, and the tiresome daily round 
of mere outward life is not so delightful or so in- 
spiring that we should take its reproduction in 
books as a positive blessing. The Russian novel 
of the period is really a literary **find,’’ not only 
from the novelty and freshness of the mise en scene, 
but because it deals with the depths of human ex- 
perience. In method, both the Russian and the 
American novelist of the day owe much to the 
French, the vigilant masters of technique. Our 
translations from the Russian also come chiefly 
through the French, forcing us to look at these 
new masters through two thicknesses of ‘‘ ground 
glass ’’ instead of one, to quote Dr. Holmes’ clever 
comparison. Some of Tourgeneff’s works were 
translated directly from the Russian, at least one 
of them by an American, for Eugene Schuyler gave 
us his version of Father and Sons before going to 
Russia to begin his notable diplomatic career; but 
the English editions of Tolstoi are avowedly through 
the French. D. H. R. GoopALe. 


Scnoot Devices. A Book of Ways and 
Suggestions for Teachers. By Edward R. Shaw 
and Webb Donnell. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 216. 
New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. Price, $1.25. 
This book is precisely what the title says it is, 

—a book of devices, of ways and suggestions for 

teachers. It makes no attempt to be philosoph- 

ical, logical, or learned, but it gives multitudes of 
hints. The tendency of the time is toward prin- 
ciples rather than devices, but the great majority 
still content themselves with anything that sug- 
gests a way of working. This book treats of al- 
most everything in school work in such a way as 
one would expect in such a work. It is clear that 

Messrs. Shaw and Donnell know how to keep school, 

begaty of freshness and variety 


Gatety’s Wor.p’s Procress. Edited 
by Charles E. Beals, LL.B. Boston: M. R. 
Gately, 72 Pearl street. Folio, 1116 pages; 
elegantly bound, exquisitely illustrated. Agents 
wanted at once. 

Although purely a subscription book, it is so 

far above and beyond the ordinary book of that 
kind that we gladly give it extra space. We have 
rarely seen a more truly magnificent work, taken 
in all its appointments. We have been often de- 
ceived by works of this kind, and anticipated 
weak streaks when we opened it; but so far from 
this was the resnlt of our investigation that we 
wish we had two columns of space to give to the 
details of the work. It is in no sense a compila- 
tion, but rather a series of elaborately prepared 
and elegantly written chapters, by men who are 
without peers in their respective departments. 
Frank D. Millet, who blends in almost unprece- 
dented degree the ideal artist and author, has here 
done one of the best things of his life in art crit- 
icism of costumes and customs,—a chapter with 
eighty rare engravings. Clarence Cook's ‘* His- 
tory of House Architecture and Decoration ’’ is a 
gem in its literary finish, while its accuracy and 
its illustrations make it highly valuable. A. 8. 
Packard, M.D., Ph.D., Professor of Zodlogy and 
Geology, Brown University,—a man of interna- 
tional fame,—has the initial chapter, ‘* Prehistoric 
P of the Karth.’’ George P. Fisher, D.D., 
LL.D., Yale College, has two chapters that must 
attract much attention : *‘ The Formation, Growth, 
and Character of Nations’’; ‘* Moral, Social, and 
Intellectual Progress.”’ Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
United States Commissioner of Education, has two 
chapters which will rank as among the most 
important record of his research and philosophy. 
One of his articles alone has 191 engravings. 
Prof. Richard T. Ely, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, the international specialist in political econ- 
omy, has done his most skillful work here upon 
‘*Commerce and its Growth in Modern Times.’’ 
Prof. Oswald I. Heinrich, a mining specialist, 
Thomas Sargent Perry, late of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Prof. J. W. Sanborn, Missouri Agricultural 
College, and others, are among the contributors 
of rare articles. 
It is an exception to find a book combining so 
many characteristics. It is a work of art; a sci- 
entific treatise; a volume of inestimable worth in 
several specialties ; a book that reads delightfully, 
and yet has its greatest value as a work of refer- 
ence, with a remarkably usable index. Although 
it is sold only by subscription, the publisher will 
send an agent to any one who desires to purchase 
the book. 


How We are GoverNeD. An Explana- 
tion of the Constitution and Government of the 
United States. A Book for Young People. By 
Anna Laurens Dawes. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 423. 
Chicago: The Interstate Publishing Co. $1.00. 
The accomplished, scholarly daughter of Massa- 
ehusetts’ senior Senator has honored herself more 
than most young women are inclined to; first, in 
improving her life in Washington in ways that have 
taught her enough to write the book ; and secondly, 
in having done this work exceptionally well. We 
do not like to speak comparatively, especially since 
we know there are works on this general subject with 
which we are not familiar; but, aftera careful ex- 
amination of Miss Dawes’ How We are Governed, 
the impression is very decided that, in combination 
of reliability and visibility, of strength and sim- 
plicity, of instruction and enjoyment, of directness 
and foree, this book, the latest to appear, has no 
equal. Those who have the pleasure of the 
author's acquaintance will not be surprised at her 
success in popularizing the theme. She makes it 
perfectly plain how we are governed. Without 
argument, in good taste, with not a little fervor at 
times, she touches upon the history of the Constitu- 
tion, its characteristics, its provisions. She treats 
the subject in such a way that she is in a field literally 
her own. She has in very truth explained our govern- 
ment so simply that the boys and girls of our nation 
may understand its principles and admire its meth- 
ods. We count ourselves most fortunate in having 
this book in hand for review in this issue of the JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION, because it enables us to call 
the attention.of a large number of interested read- 
ers to just the book for the hour; a work bya 
master-mind upon the most important questions, 
perbaps, before the young. 


Tue Beernner’s Latin Boox. By Wm. 
C. Collar, A.M:, Headmaster Roxbury Latin 
School, and M. Grant Daniell, A.M., Principal 
Chauncey-Hall School, Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
276 pp. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

The promise conveyed in the names of the au- 
thors has been richly fulfilled in this book. It is 
at once the latest and the best of the large and 
excellent group of works fur beginners in Latin 
put forth in England and America in recent 


years. 

Its plan is thoroughly judicious, aiming at ‘‘ the 
maximum of practice with the minimum of the- 
ory,’’ and relying upon “ observation, comparison, 
and imitation,’’ rather than npon the mere mem- 
orizing of forms and rules and subsequent anal- 
ysis. As to the use of the inductive method, a 
happy medium has been reached; no more of it 
than is here offered can safely be expected to be 
used by beginners of the customary degree of ma- 
turity. 

The execution of the plan is well nigh ideal. A 
remarkable freshness and interest pervades the 
pages. Every device of type, spacing, and ar- 
rangement of parts appears to have been em- 
ployed to make the exterior attractive, while the 
matter itself is presented with equal skill. Ex- 
plicit directions are placed where tae pupil cannot 
fail to find them. An interesting variety is a 
marked feature of the exercises for practice, and 


the colloquia lend @ pleasing animation to the 


whole. The verb is introduced at the very outset. 
Nouns and adjectives of the same classes of stems 
are presented side by side. The vocabularies are 
carefully chosen and synonyms are clearly marked. 
In the treatment of pronouns, many will question 
the wisdom of the classification of is, idem, and 
ipse as determinatives rather than as demonstra- 
tives; it seems an unnecessary distinction. In 
syntax, the indirect discourse and the ablative ab 
solute are treated with especial success. The 
col/oquia and glossarium grammaticum are weleome 
helps in oral work with pupils. 

Altogether, the book reflects accurate scholar- 
ship, skill born of long experience, and an ad- 
mirable command of both Latin and English. It 
is not a surprise to know that its single month of 
life has brought to it hosts of admirers. 


QuEER QUESTIONS, AND Reavy Repties, 
in Philology, Mythology, Science, Biography, 
Natural History, Geography, History, ete., ete. 
By S. Grant Oliphant. ton: New England 
Publishing Co. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

This elegantly gotten up little volume offers, ina 
convenieut form, much quaint, curious, interest- 
ing, and instructive information. It will correct 
several popular fallacies, promote accurate scholar- 
ship, and explain many expressions used in every- 
day life. It is a companion piece to Southwick’s 
Qu’zzism which has had a remarkable sale. This 
book promises kindred popularity. We give a 
few of its hundreds of questions that are answered : 
Who was the Shakespeare of India? Which is 
the only bird that can use both eyes at once in 
looking at an object? What bird has neither 
tailnor wings? Who was the “‘ veiled prophet ’’ ? 
What is the ‘‘ Mother of Cities ’’ ? here is the 
largest clock in the world ? Who was *‘ Old Bul- 
lion’’ ? How is the northern boundary line of the 
United States marked ? What is the origin of 
minute and second ? How is an umbrella made ? 
What is the origin of ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ ?—of ‘I 
acknowledge the corn’? ? Who was the *‘ Queen 
of Tears’? ? What is the color and portrait of 
each of our postage stamps ? What is the origin 
of ‘‘ Honeymoon ”’ ? 


Boys’ Book or Famous Ruters. By 
Lydia Hoyt Farmer. Cloth; 480 pp., in addi- 
tion to the full-page illustrations, which are nu- 
merous, New York: T. Y. Crowell. Price, 
$1.50. 

The fifteen great rulers of the world have biog- 
raphies as complete, with the historic epoch that 
each made as effectively analyzed, with the man- 
ners and customs of the times and nations as viv- 
idly portrayed, as any one can desire in these busy 
days. ‘The illustrations, of which there are nearly 
a hundred full-page plates of portraits, residences, 
city scenes, interior views of castles and cathedrals, 
scenic views, art pieees, historic scenes, maps, dia- 
grams, ete., ete. It is a great work, well con- 
ceived and admirably executed in every part. 
The boys at home and school will be the wiser for 
having read this book, which is encyclopedic as 
regards facts, but graphic in its descriptive art. 


Tue JuGuRTHINE War oF 
Edited, with an Introduction, Notes, and Vo- 
cabulary, by Charles G. Herbermann, Ph.D., 
LL.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co, ; 1886, 
How extensively the Jugurthine War is made a 

subject of study in this country we are not aware, 

but this fresh edition, appearing at a time when 

Cesar’s Gallic War is failing somewhat into dis- 

favor as a preparatory book, will attract the at- 

tention of observant teachers. In many respects 
the work is creditable to its author. The intro- 
duction is especially fresh and breezy for a text- 
book. If one should deem the pages devoted to 
the style of Sallust a little pedantic, or at least 
unnecessarily minate, he will at once bear testi- 
mony to the admirable clearness and fullness with 
which the Numidian people and country are 
described. The notes appear to be judicious and 
accurate, but somewhat meagre, — perhaps from 
principle. The vocabulary, on its literary side, 
has been prepared with evident care, but is printed 
in type too small for comfortable use by the stu- 
dent,—an educational sin that is far too eommon. 

In this particular the text presents a happy con- 

trast; for this has an especially bright and clear 

face. As to the illustrations,—the conception is 
very good, but the execution, poor. 

If we mistake not, there have been seven pre- 
vious editions of the Jugurthine War in America 
within the last fifty years. This latest will doubt- 
less be found to be a not unworthy rival of the 
best uf them. 

“Dre ScHonsteN DevutscHen Lieper.” 
Eine Sammlung von Lieder und Balladen, 
Volks und Kirchenlieder, letztere mit Sings- 
timme und Klavierbegleitung, nebst Anfiihr- 
ungen aus den Dramen Goethes, Schillers, Les- 
sings, und den Prosawerken Jean Pauls. Von 
Carla Wenckebach, gProfessor of German in 
Wellesley College, and Helene Wenckebach, 
Instructor in German in Wellesley College. 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 363. Boston: Carl Scheen- 
ip New York: F. W. Christern. Price, 

50, 

This is a second edition of a work already 
prized by many teachers of German. In its pres- 
ent form it is certain “‘ to keep all its former 
friends, and win many new ones.’’ In point of 
difficulty the range of the selections is very great. 
The youngest learners who can understan poetry 
at all will find something for them, and under- 
graduates at college will discern ample material 
with which to gratify their taste and maturity of 


thought. It was certainly a happy thought of the 
authors to introduce not only the words, but also 


ithe music of several folk-songs, stadent songs, and 


hymna. Here are many old acquaintances and 


some new ones,—forty-four in all. As a means 
of injecting animation and life into a German 
recitation hour, what could be better? A valua- 
ble service, too, can be rendered by the excerpts 
from the great German classics. These are ge- 
lected with great care, and if judiciously used, 
may be made stimulants to wider reading and 
intenser study on the part of the students. Yet it 
would be unfortunate if the young reader should 
fail to read some of the great dramas in full. 
Altogether, the compilation is one of much 
merit, and quite worthy both of its scholarly an- 
thors and of the institution in which they serve, 
The principle of choice which its preface an- 
nounces,—** to select only what is truly good and 
beautiful,’’—can with confidence be recommended 
to every reader of English as well as of German. 


SHEtpon’s Worp Srupres. Containing 
Graded Lessons in the Orthography of Words, 
and their Correct Use in Sentences. Cloth, 
12mo, pp. 198. New York: Sheldon & Co, 
Unless appearances are deceitful, this spelling- 

book, or Word Studies, is the product of several 
minds fashioned by one guiding hand. We are 
not often ready to prophesy the classroom success 
of any book before it has been tried; but after a 
delightful season in looking through this book 
from cover to cover, noting carefully its material 
and method, its variety and winnowed phrases, its 
arrangement and typography, its adaptability to 
written and oral work, its critical and popular 
value, its rules and mechanical devices,—we have 
no hesitancy in saying that, if it is not a success in 
the hands of evrry teacher, it will not be the fault of 
the book. As a handbook it is worth twice its 
price to any teacher; and to any pupil or home it 
is invaluable for reference. One feels, as he looks 
it through, that everything in it has been success- 
fully tried in the schoolroom. It is a great day 
for the child when such practical, scientifie effort 
is made to teach the young to read appreciatingly, 
and write correctly and skillfally. 


Bacon’s Dictionary or Boston.  Ed- 
ited by Edwin M. Bacon. With an Historical 
Introduction, by George E. Ellis, D.D., LL.D., 
President of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety. Cloth, 8mo, pp. 468. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. $2.00. 
Men of genius will continue to be developed, 

and the best publishers are always getting hold of 
them. Here is a work, indispensable in every 
office, schoolroom, and well-equipped home in 
Boston and vicinity. We know not how to specify 
its virtues, they are so many. It is a thorough 
work, and as nearly accurate as patience, industry, 
and skill can make such a work. Its matter is 
concisely and attractively put. It is a handbook, 
but it is infinitely more. It does away with the 
necessity of many lesser books. It furnishes a 
complete, trustworthy statement of all that Boston 
is, has, and does to-day, that it is worth our while 
to know; all about its charitable, benevolent, phil- 
anthropic, humanitarian, educational, and literary 
institutions, art and social organizations ; its 
churches and denominational interests; its varied 
activities and commercial interests. It is a history, 
complete so far as the essentials are concerned. 
Next to its fullness and reliability is the absence of 
all bias. It is not written to accomplish any end 
but the supply of abundance of facts of all kinds. 
We thought ourselves tolerably familiar with the 
institutions of the city, but one evening with this 
book has taught us more, apparently, than we had 
ever known before. The man who does not have 
this at hand for ready reference is sure to get 
“*left’’ in ordinary conversation, after it gets upon 
the market. We pity the teacher who neglects 
this book after his pupils begin to read it. We 
would not have believed that so much could have 
been made of such a work; and the wonder is that 
it has been done, and so well done, 


Ports’ Homes. Pen and Pencil Sketches 
of American Poets and their Homes. In two 
volumes. Illustrated. By R. H. Stoddard, 
Arthur Gilman, and others. Boston and Chi- 
cago: Interstate Publishing Company. 0 cts. 

r volame. 

ith every effort being made by books and 
periodicals to familiarize the public with biographic 
facts and incidents, there is still lamentable igno- 
rance of things that every well-read family should 
know. We have made a test, for our own con- 
venience, by asking people of intelligence, long- 
time residents of Boston and Cambridge, certain 
facts that we had supposed everybody knew 
about the great writers, and the result was hu- 
miliating ; and in turn, after years of acquaintance 
with the ‘‘literary doings’’ hereabouts, we have 
been chagrined at our own ignorance. These two 
elegant but inexpensive volumes are a needed con- 
tribution to the information so much desired. No 
public library can do without them, no school 
ought to, no Sunday-school library can afford not 
to have them, and the home that has them is the 

richer for the possession. Better books to give a 

student boy or girl would be hard to find. As 

supplementary reading they would be a great 
schoolroom success. There are twenty-six Amer- 
ican poets written about. The portraits are fine, 
the residences are admirably illustrated, while the 
library views will be most enjoyed, perhaps. We 
have rarely seen so much, so reliable, so interest- 
ing and valuable, so well-gotten-up for the money. 


Enpersy Crass. By Miss M. E. 
Winslow. Boston and Chicago: Congregational 
Sanday-school and Publishing Society. $1.25. 
The bnsiness enterprise and literary ability that 

this publishing society is putting into its more 

recent issues are indicative of a higher appreciation 


of the value of the best work for religious ci: cles. 
To find writers of Sunday-school books for the 


older ¢lasses,—books that are religious withont 
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being stapid, thoughtfal without being heavy, 
spicy without being light, entertaining without 
being frivolous, —is a very difficult undertaking, 
but Mr. Dunning, a8 manager of the varied in- 
terests of the society, is meeting all these re- 
quirements ina way that is fast placing it in ad- 
vance of kindred societies. T his book is one of 
the best that has appeared, telling what a genuine 

Sunday-school teacher can do for young people 

when she tries in earnest. : 

Genius IN SUNSHINE AND SHADOw. By 
Maturin M. Ballou. Cloth, 12mo; pp. 308. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. Price, $1.50. 

In youth we were thrown into companionship 
with the most brilliant conversationalist on men 
and measures whom we have ever met,—the author 
of this wealth of fact and fancy, carefully pre- 
pared and elegantly issued. We acknowledge that 
the book comes to an appreciative desk, and has 
much of the faseination of a conversation, chatting 
leisurely about the gossip, history, anecdotes, ete., 
which the names of hundreds of authors, artists, 
and other celebrities suggest. It lacks consecutive 
purpose, like the conversation upon the steamer’s 
deck, and whoever reads to find a purpose will 
read in vain. ‘The author analyzes the character 
of genius in the conerete, in the masters of art and 
literature. Some of the facts are familiar, too 
familiar for such a dignified volume, but we re- 
member that what is very familiar to us may be 
entirely new to others, and what surprises us by 
their freshness are ‘‘ chestnuts,’ ‘‘’T'wice Told 
Tales,’ or even The Tales of a Grandfather,” 
to our neighbor. The index is so complete and 
accurate as to make this marvelous compilation as 
available as an encyclopzdia. 


Tur CRUISE OF THE MysTERY, AND OTHER 
Poems. By Celia Thaxter. Parchment bound. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. Price, $1.00, 

This poet, with the peculiar melody of the sea 
in her rhythm, has as firm a hold of her friends 
through her verse as any lady of the land; and as 
her years multiply and her rhymes lessen, there is 
all the heartier welcome for what she gives of 
song. These half-hundred samples of her latest 
touches of nature, art, and experiences by sea and 
land will be prized for the work and the work- 


man, 


Messrs. D. Lorurop & Co. have in 
preparation several interesting books of science for 
young people. Real Fairy Folks, by Lucy J. 
Rider, a series of experiments in chemistry, 
charmingly told in the form of a story, with 
original designs. The Story-book ‘of Science, by 
Lydia Hoyt Farmer, showing the processes of 
making all sorts of things, finely illustrated; and 
My Land and Water Friends, by Mary E. Bam- 
ford, autobiographical stories by insects, birds, 
and other small creatures, with numerous designs. 
In stories, they will publish The Full Stature of a 
Man, by Julian Warth, a story of much original- 
ity and brightness. All Among the Light-houses, 
by Mary Bradford Crowningshield, a delightful 
account of an actual trip along the coast of Maine, 
visiting the light houses of the First District. 
Dame Heraldry, My Dears, an interesting record 
of various heraldic designs, with unique illustra- 
tions; and Silver Rags, by Willis Boyd Allen, 
whose ‘* Pine Cones,’’ a story of Maine life, was 
so popular with the young people. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Little Lord Fauntleroy; by Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett; price $2.00——The Age of Electricity; by Park 
Benjamin, Ph.D.; price $2.00——The Making of New 
England, 1580-1643; by Samuel Adams Drake; illus- 
trated; price $1.50——Contes Tires De Shakespeare ; 
par T. T. Timayenis; ge $1.00——The Ivory King, 
—a Popular History of the Elephant and its Allies; 
by Charles Frederick Holder; lustrated; price $2. 
——A History of Greek Literature; by Frank Byron 
Jevons, M.A.; price $2.50. The Irish Question; by 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone; price 10 cents. 
New York: Charles Seribuer’s Sons. For sale by 
C. H. Whiting, Boston. 

_The Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers; by Lydia Hoyt 
mE yr od, price $1.50. New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell & Co, 

Theory of Magnetic Measurements; by Francis E. 
Nipher, A.M. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 

Pritchard’s Choice Dialogues ; by Polly Ann Priteh- 
ard; price 25 cents. Chicago: A. Flanagan, 

The Pocket Atias of the World; by John Barthol- 
omew, F. R. G@ S.; price $1.50.—The American Cit- 
izen’s Manual; b thington C. Ford; price $1.25. 
——The Story of Carthage; by Alfred J. Church, 
M A., with the Collaboration of Arthur Gilman, M.A. ; 
rice $1.50.—The #tory of Hungary; by Arminius 

ambery, and Louis Heilprin; price $1.50. The 
Life of Robert Fulton, and a mmpue? of Steam Navi- 
gation; by Thomas W. Knox; illustrated; price 
$1.75. Néw York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. For sale 
by C. H. Whiting, Boston. : 

The Development of the Roman Constitution; by 
Aibrose Tighe. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Under Bayard’s Banner ; a story of the days of 
chivalry; by Henry Frith; price .$1.50.—Lives of 
the English’ Poets ; by Samuel Johnson, LL.D. ; price 
10 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 

Autobiography of Leigh Hunt; price 20cents. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Enderby Bible Class, or To Live is Christ; by 
Margaret E. Winslow; price $1.25.—Miss Charity’s 

ouse; by Howe. Benning ; price — 
School Lessons for 1887, with olden Texts and Bible 
Facts; arranged by M. C. Hazard. Boston: Congre- 
gational 8. 8. and Pub. Soc. 

Gray’s Elegy, with Literary and Grammatical Ex- 
Planations and Comments ; R. Heber Holbrook ; 
price 50 cents. Lebanon: C. K. Hamilton & Co. 
tints Toward a Select and Descriptive Bibliography 
of Education; by G. Stanley Hall and John M. Mans- 
field; price $1.75. Boston: D, C. Heath & Co. 

Unele Titus; by Lucey Wheelock ; price $1.00. Bos- 
ton: D. & Co. 

A Practical Rhetorie ; by J. Scott Clark, A.M. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Studies in Greek and Roman History; by Mary D. 
Sheldon ; price $1.10. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Visit from Santa Claus; by Clement C. Moore; 
price $1.00.— Lives of the Presidents; Washington 
and Grant in two volumes; by W. O. Stoddard; price 
#1.25each, New York: White, Stokes, & Allen, 


ASSASSINATION. 


O blinded readers of the scroll of time, 

Think ye that Freedom yields her hand to crime ? 
Or the fair whiteness of her virginal bud 

Of heavenly hope, would Snseents with blood ? 


Her eyes are chastened lightni and th 
Of her divinely purified desire ™ 


Burns not in ambush by assassins trod, 
But on the holiest mountain heights of God! 


So, ye that feign would meet her fond embrace, 
Purge the base soul, unmask the treacherous face, 


Drop bowl or dagger while ye bring her naught 
But the grand worship of a selfless thought!" 


— Paul Hamilton Hayne. 


THE CYCLORAMA OF THE BAT- 
TLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


A stranger in Boston, upon seeing on Tremont 
street, between Berkeley and Clarendon streets, 
a circular, brick building of grim and solid ap- 
pearance, with round towers suggesting a medi- 
eval castle, was about to inquire its use, when he 
saw upon its face, in large letters, ‘‘ Cyclorama of 
the Battle of Gettysburg.’’ Being interested to 
know more, he entered the building, paid at the 
office the price of admission, fifty cents, then 
passed through a narrow passage, up a winding 
stairway, until, much to his surprise, he found 
himself on what seemed to be a high hill under a 
fleecy blue sky, with some forty miles of country 
stretched around him. In other words, he was 
standing on a ridge just inside of Hancock’s lines, 
about half a mile south of the village of Gettys- 
burg, an eye-witness of Pickett’s charge on the 
Union center, on the afternoon of July 3, 1863, 
the third day ot the battle of Gettysburg. 

Not being familiar with the scene, he obtained, 
near at hand, a book describing it and an opera- 
glass, and soon was engaged in its study. It was 
not long before he realized that no pen descrip- 
tion, however brilliant, that not even the veteran 
soldier’s account, could equal the effect of this 
great work of art before him. ‘For here could be 
seen General Hancock and his staff on the Tarry- 
town road, with the irregular line of battle ex- 
tending behind them toward Round Top, over a 
mile away. Here was, in the distance, the tower 
of the Lutheran Seminary, where General Lee 
watched the battle; also Cemetery Hill, the top 
crest of which hid the village from sight. Here 
were Pickett’s forces advancing across the fields, a 
part having reached the Union position, and fight- 
ing in the foreground. Reinforcemerfts were 
rushing to the support of the center. Men, 
within arm’s length of each other, were fighting 
with bayonets and, in some cases, with knives and 
ramrods. ‘The shells were bursting in the distance. 
The dead and wounded were being picked up by 
the ambulance corps. The surgeons’ headquar- 
ters were giving needed help. The horrors of war, 
in its entirety, never seemed so dreadful. 

The stranger looked and pondered. As he did 
so a one-armed man, with a little girl, passed in 
front of hint, while the man looked intently at a 
spot in the distance through an opera - glass. 
Giving the glass to the child, he said: ‘* There, 
daughter, right over there by that tower, where 
the first day’s battle was fought, your father lost 
his arm.’’ While the child was looking eagerly 
at the place, with a face expressive of horror, the 
man turned to walk on, saying half to himself as 
he looked over the scene: *‘ How natural all this 
is. Itisn’ta bitexaggerated. O war, war! —’’ and 
his voice was lost in the distance. 

This incident proved much to the stranger of the 
truth and reality of this war-scene. He became so 
interested in its study that nearly three hours 
elapsed before he was ready to leave. Then, 
going down another winding stairway similar to 
the one he came up, he soon found himself on 
‘Tremont street again. Walking to his boarding- 
place, he thought over what he had seen. How 
was it possible for a work of art to be so real! 
Everybody ought to see and study it. He felt 
grateful that Paul Philippoteaux, its painter, was 
now only forty years old. More such work might 
yet be done. He had seen some of his cycloramas 
in Europe, but none of them, not even the “‘ Siege 
of Paris,’ equaled this, which, he agreed with 
Philippoteaux, was the greatest work of all. 
He thought of Phillippoteaux coming to Amer- 
ica and spending several months on the battle- 
field at Gettysburg, making sketches of the coun- 
try; how he studied special maps at Washington, 
and learned from Generals Hancock, Doubleday, 
and others, many details of the dreadful battle ; 
how he returned to his native Paris and spent two 
years in putting on a canvas, four hundred feet 
long and fifty feet high, what had been imprinted 
upon his mind; and how he worked in a building 
similar to the one in which it was now perma- 
nently located, and which, with an accommmoda- 
tion for 20,000 people, was built expressly for it. 

No wonder that over 300,000 had visited it since 
it was first exhibited in its new quarters, Dec. 30, 
1884. He should certainly see it again the next 
time he was in the city. Boston should be proud 
of such a great artistic and historical attraction. 
Under the management of a stock company, he 
felt there was wealth in it, as well as f for the 
thousands upon thousands who were yet to see it, 
in its daily exhibitions. . 

When the stranger arrived at his boarding- 
place he expressed what had been in his mind to 
a good sized company of men and women, most of 
whom had lived in Bostun for years, One can 
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judge of his surprise ey learning that only two 
or three of the whole number had seen the 
great work. When he ascertained that some 


school teachers were among those ignorant of it, 
he, as a member of that profession, dared to say 
that they should not only go themselves, but take 
this grand opportunity to introduce their pupils to 
an intelligent understanding of war history in its 
— to patriotism and the cause of brotherly 
ove. 


GOLDEN- ROD. 


BY EMMA JONES, 


I was much pleased with Mr, Thayer's praise of 
golden-rod’s beauty in the JoURNAL of Oct. 7. 
For several years golden-rod has been the fashion- 
able flower among all kinds of artists in Indiana. 
Since Mr. Thayer was so charmed with its fresh 
beauty, he, with others, might like to know hcw 
to preserve it for winter bouquets. When the 
blossom is ready to begin to turn brown, break 
off, tie in bunches; hang some, top down, in a 
dark closet (this dries a brownish color), and some 
hang where the sun shines on it (this dries almost 
a flaxen color). When dry the blossom will have 
a fuzzy appearance, and be pretty several years. 
Now for the ferns: Press them in a book. Either 
before pressing or after, as is convenient, put a 
little wax or sperm on a warm iron and carefully 
iron both sides of the ferns. 

Take a walk to the Common, or woods; get the 
purple blossoms of thistles when fully out. Hold 
the blossom with the eft hand; with the right 
earefully pick off the purple part. Next, pull down 
and cut away the green calyx. Blow the breath 
slightly into the downy part; then hang away to 
dry, every day blowing apart the down, until it 
has fluffed out the size of a walnut. 

With the golden-rod, ferns, and thistle-down, a 
beautiful bouquet may be arranged. The ferns, 
if set too near the fire, will have a tendency to 
curl in that direction, If ene wishes, for variety, 
to preserve the yellow appearance of the golden- 
rod, it may be done with little trouble. Secure 
five cents worth of dry yellow paint ; also the same 
amount of gum arabic. Dissolve the gum in a 
half-pint of water ; then let it come toa boil. Care- 
fully moisten every bit of the golden-rod in the 
gum water; dip an artist's soft brush in the yellow 
powder, and brush over the golden-rod. If a 
brush is not convenient, the paint may be dipped 
in a spoon and passed over. Do not make into 
bouquets until dry. By using green paint in the 
same way grasses may be colored green. With a 
little pains and a little good taste one may have a 
handsome bouquet, with the satisfaction of know- 
ing that there will not be many others like it. 


NEWLY APPOINTED TEACHERS. 


MAINE, 
Old Town — Helen Pratt, Flora Gilroy, Eva 
Briggs, Maria B. Shea. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Conway—Mattie Farrington. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Whitensville—Annie Hoffmeyer, Nellie Munroe. 

Rockport—Kate Hale, Jennie Townsend. 

Hudson—Lillie M. Beede, Mattie Pierce. 

Wilbraham—Fannie Merrick, Clara Markham, 
Luella J. Bancroft. 

Norton—Hattie Brethen. 

Saugus—Miss A. M. Gove. 

Dudley—Anna Alton. 

Kingston—Sarah H. Bryant, Stella Baker. 

Somerset — Nathan Washburn, J. H. Under- 
wood, A. L. Hodges. 

Northfield,—Hattie Haven. 

Mane — E. Grace Kitfield, Mary E. Dan- 
forth. 

Ayer—Minnie N. Symonds, 

Pittsfield — Mr. F. F. Milligan, Eva Prediger, 
Grace Teeling, Winifred Martin, Mai Mead, Lula 
Bull, Sarah McGovern, Annie Roach, Hattie 
Sikes. 

Westboro—A. L. Fawdott, Abbie M. Hood. 

Adams—Anna Hannon. 

Marblehead—Lucy W. Davis, Sarah W. Main. 

Northampton — Anna M. Goodnow, Ida J. 
Holmes, Kate M. Kernoht, Edith C. Stockwell, 
N. Belle Wright. 

Danvers— A. ©. Burbeck, Jenny P. White, 
Emma F. Tapley, Alice C. Gilford, Mary E. 


Rogers. 

Southbridge — Fannie J. Gusher, Agnes M. 
Meagher. 

Needham—F rauces S.*Draming, Anna M. Allen, 
Susan L. Holmes. 

Townsend—Miss Warner, Angie Hildreth, Alice 
Day, Emma Haynes, Eva Stearns. 

Amherst—Samuel J. Derby, Hobart K. Whit- 
taker, Annie E. French, Ella L. Roberts, Mary 
L. Scott. 

West Springfield — Elmiva Hillman, Jennie 
Young, Lizzie Merrick, Martina Bagg, Minnie 
Hildreth. 
Wareham—Ruth S. Gurney, Blanche Sheldon. 
Stoughton—Philip Emerson, Charles W. Gerould, 
Amelia M. Clifton, Carrie A. Avery, Mattie Capen. 
Harwich — Ralph Doane, John D. Philbrick, 
Mattie A. Burgess, Helen McLean. 
Vineyard Haven—J. W. Lillis, May Chase, Miss 
H. F. Ray, Louisa Russell, Clara A. Smith, 
E. Pepperell—Lucy B_ Saunders, 
Westminster—L. H. Wentworth, A.B., Miss 
Bessie Walker. 
N-w Marlboro — Minnie E. Bergman, Maggie 


Curtin, M, Ingraham, J, Holt, Miss Mary Lewis, 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
IN 


HIGHER INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING. 


(Corrected to date.) 


ALABAMA, 


Tuskegee Normal School, . 
Jacksonville State Normal School, 


Ent’ing Total 
Class. Stdts. 


30 


Huntsville State Nor. and Indus, School, 


Florence State Normal School, . 
University of Alabama,. . . . 
ARKANSAS, 
Philander Smith College, 
Arkansas Industrial University, 
Holly Springs State Normal School, 
CALIFORNIA, 
Branch State Normal School, . 
University of the Pacific, . . 


CONNECTICUT. 
Yale College, . . ... 
DAKOTA, 

Yankton College, . . . . . 
ILLINOIS, 


Illinois State Normal University, . 
McKendree College, . fine 
Chaddock College, 
Northwestern University, . . . 
Westfield College,. . . 
Augustine College, . . . . 
Hedding College, . . . . 
Northwestern College, . . . . 
IMinois College, . . . . 
INDIANA, 
St. Meinrad’s College, . . . . 
Concordia College, . . . . 
Moore's Hill College, . 
Franklin College, . . . 
Wabash College, . . . 
Terre Haute State Normal School, 
Indiana University, . . . . . 
IOWA, 
Cornell College, . . . 
State University of Iowa, 
Simpson College, . . . 
Drake University,. . . . . 
Upper Iowa University, . . . . 
lowa State Normal School,. . . 
West Des Moines Training School, 
Amity College, ...... 
Tabor OCollege,. . . 
KANSAS, 
State Normal School of Kansas, 
Ottawa University, . . . . 
Baker University, . A 
LOUISIANA, 
Centenary College, . . .. . 
MAINE, 
Portland Practice School, . 
Bowdoin College, . . . . 


Colby University,. ... . 
Eastern State Normal School, . 
Farmington State Normal School, 
MARYLAND, 
Johns Hopkins University, . . 
Maryland State Normal School, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Westfield Normal School, 
Salem Normal School, . . . . 
Worcester Normal School, . . . 
Bridgewater Normal School, . 


Williams College, . . 
Amherst College, . . . . . 
Boston Normal School, 
MICHIGAN, 


Kalamazoo College, . . . . 
Hope College, . . . . 
Adrian College, . .... 
Hillsdale College,. . 
Battle Creek College, ~% 
Grand Traverse College, . . . 
MINNESOTA, 


St. Cloud Normal School, . . . 
Winona Normal School, .. . 
University of Minnesota, . 

Carleton College, 2 

MISSOURI, 

Warrensburg State Normal School, 
St. Louis Normal School, . . . 
Drury College, «. 
Kirksville State Normal School, . 


Third District State Normal School, . 


NEBRASKA, 
Nebraska State Normal School, . 
Doane College,. . . © - 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Manchester Training School, . 
NEW JERSEY. 
New Jersey State Normal School, 
Rutgers College, . . 
NEW YORK. 
Rochester University, . . . . 
Madison University, . ... 
Manhattan College, 


Oswego Normal and Training School, 


State Normal School, Albany, . 
Syracuse High School, . . . 
Cornell University, 
Syracuse University, . 

NORTH CAROLINA, 


North Carolina College, . . 


Fayetteville State Colored Nor. School, 


OHIO, 
Cincinnati Normal School, . . . 
Western Reserve Academy,. . . 
Hiram College,» + + + 


40 
60 


201 
135 
176 
200 


| | 
263 
| | 
| 
100 
| 120 360 
| ‘ 100 
197 634 | 
2 100 
190 
045 
93 
| 108 
160 
75 
4% 207 
. BI 
100 250 
. 8 0 | 
8&8 212. 
16 220 
8 2200 4 
. 150 250 
6 6 
. 35 120 
12 216 
140 500 7 
| 12 60 i 
| 
. 4% 114 
| 101 281 
ow 
983 240 
- 54 165 
. 
. 6 110 
93 285 
72 340 
80 i 
| ' 44 F 
82 184 poy 
199 
- 800 
200 
120°. 
18 300 
2 235 
28 140 
16 
125 350 i} 
95 278 
1380 316 
{ 
. 125 225 
.46 144 
| 75 210 
102 252 
190 555 
- 125 580 
| 125 420 
80 
24 


year resulted in much good to those who attended, | refuse admittance, this fall, to scores of new stu- 
and 


Da Normal School, . . 16 2 
Heidelberg College, 87 
Rio Grande College, . . . . . . 8 50 
OREGON. 
Oregon State Normal School, . . . 80 185 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


California State Normal School 
Washington and Jefferson College, . 44 
West Chester State Normal School, 
Indiana State Normal Sehool, . . 


. . 


Pennsylvania College, . . - 35 «(148 

Philadelphia Girls’ Normal School, . 403 1209 

Lebanon Valley College, . . . - 2 105 

Shippensbarg State Normal School, . 242 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Furman University, . . 85 
Adger College,. - - B 
TENNESSEE. 

Central Tennessee College, . 8 22 
Bethel College, . + + = 153 
Southwestern Baptist University, . . 108 
TEXAS. 

Texas State Normal School, . . . 215 
VERMONT. 

Castleton State Normal School, . . 140 
Johnson Normal School,. . .. - 75 


Middlebury College, . . . . 
Univ. of Vt. and State Agr. Coll., . 
VIRGINIA. 
Roanoke College, . . . - + 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Shepherd College State Normal School, 
W. Liberty (Branch) State Nor. School, 
Glenville State Normal School, 
Marshall College, . . . 
WISCONSIN. 
Oshkosh State Normal School, . . 
River Falls State Normal School,. . 
Milwaukee State Normal Sehool,. . 
Whitewater Normal School, .. . 


RSS & 


. NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The next semi-annual meeting of this association 
will be held in the rooms of the School Committee, 
Mason street, Boston, on Friday, Nov. 5, 1886, 
commencing at 9.30 a.m. Program: , 

I. Report of committee appointed to draft 
resvlutions of respect to the late Dr. Philbrick ; E. 
P. Seaver, chairman. 

II. ‘‘ Teachers’ Meetings,—how shall they be 
condueted ;’’ A. P. Soule, Hingham. 

{If. Traancy and Truant Laws. 

(a) ‘* Present condition of Truant Laws: Can 
they be better enforced ?’’ G. A. Walton, Newton. 

(6) ** should the Jaw relating to Truancy be so 
amended as to include among the classes affected 
by its provisions those who persistently refuse to 
comply with the reasonable rules and i 
of the school ?’’ F. Coggswell, Cambridge. 

IV. ** How to prevent a crowded curriculum ;”’ 
G. T. Fletcher, Marlboro. ‘Discussion. 

V. Election of officers. 

H. Wuirremore, Sec., Waltham. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARKANSAS. — New instructors in Philander 
Smith College, Little Rock, are: James M. Cox, 
of Atlanta. Ga. ; Florence L. Mitchell, of Atlanta, 


Ga. ; and Rebseca Ferguson, of Little Rock. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo. — 

CoLORADO.—Please put Colorado on the record 
for showing remarkable judgment touching the 
elective office of superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. Hon. L.S. Cornell was nominated to a third 
term on the first ballot. ‘The Democratic State 
Convention did not make a nomivation at all, as it 
was agreed that the office should not be isan, 
and that Supt. Cornell should be allowed to con- 
tinue his work. Ina state that is nearly equally 
divided politically this is not only an unusual in- 
dorsement of a public official, but has a higher sig- 
nificance in that it is practical civil service reform 
and educational reform as well. 


CALIFORNIA.—The new instructors at Pierce 
Christian College, College City, are: Mr. B. W. 
Flagg, of Harvard University (Music); Mr. W. 
H. er, of Kirksville, Mo. (English and Philos- 

y); Mr. D. E. Hughes, of P. C. College; Mr. 

. A. Young, of Missouri University; Mr. J. C. 
Keith, of Kentucky University; Miss Carrie Hop- 

, of So. Kentucky College; and Miss Laura 
Poll, of Sacramento. 

The new instructors in the University of the Pa- 
cific, San Jose, are: Prof. C. E. Cox, of Haver- 
ford, Pa.; Prof. W. H. Alexander, of the Univer- 
sity of the Pacific; Prof. H. H. Howe, of Syra- 
ense University; and C. C. Stratton, of San Jose. 


DAKOTA. —New instructors at Yankton College, 
Yankton, are: Mr. E. M. Young, of the Conserva- 
tory of Music, Boston, and Prof. A. F. Bartlett, 


of Oberlin, O. 


State Editor, Gro. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

Ituovors.—J. H. Ely of Savanna, and Miss 
Coffeen, assistant in the Lanark High School, are 
the only persons in Carroll Co. holding state cer- 
tifieates. ‘Twenty-four teachers in the same county 
hold first grade certificates. 
Miss Hattie O’ Neal, of Savanna, a teacher in 
the grammar department of the Savanna schools, 
has been nominated for the position of county su- 
perintendent of Carroll Co. 
In Peoria Co. Miss Mary Fisher, of Chillicothe, 
is the nominee of the Democratic party for county 


superintendent of schools. Mrs. Mary W. Emery, 
the present incumbent, is the nominee of the Re- 
publican party. 


George Howell, formerly principal of the Lena 
public schools, is now principal of the Minonk 
schools. His successor at Lenais M. O. Naramore, 
of the Winnebago schools. 

The Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association 
will meet at Aurora the last Friday and Saturday 
of January next. 

The next meeting of the High School Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Rock Island, on the 
29th and 30th of this month. The executive com- 
mittee will leave nothing undone to make this 
meeting a success. The two meetings held last 


high school teachers are awakening to the fact 


that they cannot afford to stay away. The names/|f 


of Hatch of Rock Island, Forbes of Princeton, 
and Tufts of Ottawa, will appear on the program. 


State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 
Iowa.—Prof. George O. Curme, A.M., is now 
an instructor in Cornell College, Mount Vernon. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 

Kansas.—There has been a gap in these items 
while the local in charge has been resting with a 
fever. He is at work again. 

The State Board of Education, at its meeting 
Oct. 9, issued state certificates to Chas. DeMoisy, 
city superintendent of schools, Fort Scott, and to 
F. J. rs, of Manhattan. 

Lee M. Gray, of this year’s normal class, se- 


cures a school in McPherson Co. 


Miss A. E. Dixon, of Lyon Co., was, without 
even the trouble of announcing herself, renominated 
for the county superintendency. 

Co. ‘Supt. John Macdonald, of Topeka, has 
issued a p for the year’s teachers’ meetings, 
which is sini @ contain the name of every teacher 
working in the county on a county certificate. The 
superintendent thinks that any one who can teach 
can at least read from the question-box during the 
institute. 

Among the recent Republican nominations for 
county superintendent of schools are, Mr. Carey of 
Brown Co., Mr. Overman of Cowley, and Mr. 
W. B. Zercher, of Marion. 


State Editor, WM. J. Cox, Hancock, 
MICHIG AN.—New instructors in Grand Traverse 
College, Benzonia, are: Miss Hattie E. Van Der- 
; and Orrin S. Dolby, of Sylvania, O. 


State Editor,O. WHiTMAN, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA. — The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction has made the October apportion- 
ment of school funds, which amounts to $225,893 
on an enrollment of 242,896 pupils. The four 
counties ranking highest in the number of pupils 
enrolled in the public schools are Hennepin, Ram- 
sey, Otter Tail, and Goodhue. 

The primary schools in the Winthrop building, 
Minneapolis, have been closed in consequence of 
the prevalence of diphtheria among the children. 

For the year ending June 30, 1886, Lake Cit 
High School sent 303 papers to the State Hig 
School Examiners; and only 15 were rejected,— 
an excellent showing. 


MARYLAND.—The new instructors in Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, are J. H. Wright, 
from Dartmouth College, N. H., and G. H. 
Ewmatt, from Owens College, Manchester, Eng. 


State Editor, WILLIAM D. TYNDALL, Eatontown. 

New JeRsEY.—Alfred and Robert Taylor, two 
brothers who are stumping Tennessee as Demo- 
cratic and Republican nominees, were both edu- 
cated at Pennington Semi 

The school teachers of Hoboken are to have 
their salaries jpereased ten per cent. 

Dr. Morton, president of Stevens’ Institute of 
Technology at Hoboken, has been compelled to 
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dents. Only sixty persons may constitute the 
class. 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 

NEw York. — Miss Gertrude F. Adams, a 
graduate of Wellesley College, class of ’82, and 
since then preceptress of the Ashland High School, 
in East Orange, N. J., has resigned her late posi- 
tion and accepted the principalship of the Brook- 
lyn Froebel Academy. Her immediate work is 
the establishment of an academic department, 
harmonizing it, as far as practicable, with the 
principles and methods of the preceding grades. 

DESERVED. 

** We, the undersigned, in behalf of the teach- 
ers and pupils of the nermal school and the teach- 
ers and citizens of Oswego, desire to thank Dr. 
Mayo for the course of lectures he has given in 
this city. 

** We have found in these lectures a power that 
uplifts mentally and morally. We recognize in 
them a thorough comprehension of the principles 
of education and the most catholic spirit in their 
application. We regard them as models of style, 
—clear, direct, eloquent,—enforcing the profound- 
est truths by the simplest, yet most telling means. 
We believe Dr. Mayo is doing for educational sci- 
ence what Agassiz did for the natural sciences ; 
namely, popularizing it, bringing it within the 
of the many. 

**In our opinion Dr. Mayo is the long sought 
‘missing link,’ uniting the teacher and his theo- 
ries to the world and its needs.”’ 

Mary V. Ler, 
CAROLINE L. G. SCALEs, 
MAky DAVIS Moore. 

Oswego, N. Y., Oct. 1, 1886. 

NorTH CAROLINA.—There will be a grand 
rally of the citizens of this state, of northern birth, 
in Raleigh, Oct. 26, to find some means of express- 
ing to the people of the North their heartiness and 
happiness in their new home. Forty prominent 
gentlemen sign the eall for the meeting. 


Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance, 

Ou10.—At Hamilton, 48.5 per cent. of the school 
enumeration is enrolled ; 80 per cent. of the enroll- 
ment is in attendance, Cost of tuition on the ay- 
erage daily attendance, $15.29. 

General and Mrs. Eaton gave a reception to the 
teachers of Washington Co. during the session 
of the institute lately held at Marietta. 

The approaching celebration of the first settle- 
ment of Ohio is awakening an interest in Ohio his- 
tory among the schools of the state. 


State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Nicollet. 
WIscONSIN.—Mrs. E. L. Blakeslee and M’ss 
Mary Grandy of Potsdam, N. Y., are the new in- 
yee om in Music in Oshkosh State Normal 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DEBILITY. 

Dr. W. H. Hoicompr, New Orleans, La. 
says: ‘I found it an admirable remedy for debil- 
itated state of the system, produced by the wear 
and tear of the nervous energies.’’ 


Just Published, 


WHITNEY’S PRACTICAL 
FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


By D. WHITNEY, 
Professor in Yale College ; author of Whitney’s Ger- 
man Grammar ; ., &e. 


12mo ; $1.60. Examination price, 80 cts. 


*,* Issued Sept. ist, it has already been adopted 
in DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 
COLBY UNIVERSITY, 
DENISON ONIVERSITY, 
SCHOOL, Minn., 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


Tonic Singing, Classes, 


AT Neo. 5 PARK ST., BOSTON. 


~ EVENING CLASS meets every Wednesday 
evening at 7.30, at 5 Park Street, commencing 
(Oct. 20; 33 for 20 lessons. 
” AFTERNOON CLASSES. $5 for 20 lessons. 
There will be several afternoon classes, one at 
least meeting Saturdays. Opening lesson at 5 Park 
lessons at 14 Music Hall Building), 
. 4, 2pm. 
FREE ADMISSION to first lesson in each course. 
Cireulars mailed to ony, address. 
HARRY BENSON, 14 Musie Hall Building. 


Library, cts, 


$18, $24, or larger Libraries at 


proportionate rates. Provident Book Ciubs 
organizing everywhere. The Revolution 
makes a big forward movement. ustrated 


Catalogue, 132 pages, may be hed for 4 cents, 
or Condensed Catalogue, and particulars, 4 
Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 303 
Pearl St., New York. Mention this paper. 


WANTED, 


to 
IRAM ORCUTT, 
N. E. Bureau of Eduestion, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


#4, gent to any address. 


Bibliography Education. 


Carefully selected and annotated by G. Stantey Hatt, Professor of Psychology and 


Pedagogy, Johus Hopkins University, and Joun M. MANSFIELD. 


Price by mail, $1.70. 


who is better equipped for such service. — NV. 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


325 pages. 


Contains about 2500 titles chosen with good reason from several times that number. The annota- 
tions inform as to the purport and value of each book, and the reader is thus aided in further reducing 
his own list of necessary books. It covers the whole curriculam from the Kindergarten to the College, 
and from the historical, philosophical, and practical sides. 

It is simply invaluable to every person interested in any topic or phase of Education. 

A pamphlet containing preface, table of contents, etc., sent free on application. 


It promises to be the most valuable teacher’s aid in homé study ever issued. We know of no man 
E. Journal of Education. 


Boston, New York, and Chicago, 


AIDS FOR TEACHERS. 


800 TOPIC SLIPS (5 Branches), e 40 
400 ALGEBRA SLIPS (with Answers), . . 
100 RANK AND CALL CARDS COMBINED, 125 
40 TEST CARDS (6 Branches), 
25 OUTLINE CARDS, 
These prices are less than one half of regular price. 
The whole set will be sent this month, postpaid, for 
$1.00. No circulars or samples sent. 
m 0. P. FREMONT, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, 


Ten or twelve lady teachers, to go, about the first of 
January, 1887, as a colony, to a healthy and pleasant 
locality inthe South, and to take charge ofthe colored 
schools of a given county. Here isa fine opportunit 
for those who would spend the winter in a mild eli- 
mate, and make themselves useful in that important 
and interesting field of labor. For full particulars 
inquire of HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


of the pupil. 
to commit to memory. 
used in connection with it. 

perforated maps in portfolio. 


Price, 60 cents. Sent to any address, postpaid. 


THE 


By G. C. FISHER, 


promptly supplied. For introduction rates, address 


SECOND ANNUAL EDITION. 


ESSENTIALS GEOGRAPHY, 


FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1886-7. 


HKastern: and Western Hemispheres, Complete. 
WITH PERFORATED WAPS FOR SLATE - DRAWING. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS AT WEYMOUTH, MASs. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geography ever published. 
only as an outline of work for the teacher, but as a concise text-book to be placed in the hands 
It contains all the political and descriptive geography a pupil should be required 
It is a condensation of the large geographies, any one of which may be 
This book is in octavo form, bound in substantial cloth, with eleven 


It is designed not 


Teachers, School Officers, and the trade 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 
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3 In a University in New Orleans, a teacher of Music 
; and Drawing. A member of the Baptist Church pre- 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 


— Miss Harriet A. Deering, who was for sev- 
eral years teacher in the Maine State Normal 
School at Gorham, is to take charge of the Normal 
Department of Hillsdale College, Michigan. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

— The New Hampshire State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation will meet at Concord, on Nov. 5 and 6. 

The Teachers’ Club of New Hampshire will 
meet at the —_— Hotel, Concord, on the evening 
of Nov. 4. e program will be: Dinner, the 
adoption of a constitution, and speaking. All 
teachers are invited to become members, and they 
may be accompanied by their wives or lady friends. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

At the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, in 
addition to the speakers previously named, the fol- 
lowing have been en neral Session— 
Prest. Elmer H. Capen, D.D., ‘‘ Education for 
Citizenship’? ; Thomas M. Balliet, ‘“‘ The Nature 
and Development of Sense Perception.’ High 
School Section—Samuel Tharher, ‘‘ Some Features 
of Secondary Teaching in Europe’’; J. 0. San- 
born, ‘* The Sciences under Difficulties’ ; Hannah 
D. Mowry, ‘‘ Methods of Conducting Recitations”’ ; 


National Music Course, 


LUTHER WHITING MASON, 


Formerly Supervisor of Music, Boston, 
and recently Director of Music, Japan; 


FIRST AWARDS at the UNIVERSAL EXPOSITIONS 
¥ 


Vienna, 1873, Paris, 1878, 
Philadelphia, 1876, New Orleans, 1885. 


MORE THAN ANY OTHER bz puusicat authorities 
MORE THAN ANY OTHER 
MORE THAN ANY OTHER of is merits 
MORE THAN ANY OTHER ¢2iezed by the teachers who teach 


and the children whe study it. 
NOW READY. 


New First Reader, New Third Reader, Abridged Fourth Reader, 
New Second Reader, Independent Reader, New High School Reader. 
New First, New Second, and New Third Series of Charts. 


The new Books and Charts retain the best features of the old, and add the fruits of further ex- 
perience and study. 
Send for circulars and information. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
MARTIN’S CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


Introduction price, 90 cents. - - Exchange price, 60 cents. 
Its plan embraces the state, county, city, and town organizations, as well as that of the United States. 
PRY Geo. H. Martin, Pro “iy oe Waa and Civil Polity in the State Normal School, Bridge- 
water, Mass. 12mo, cloth, 330 pp. 
RECOMMENDATION. 
I have examined ‘‘ Martin’s Civil Government.” and am very much pleased with it. I ought to 
add, that I consider the work the very best of its kind. — JouN CLARK RippatH, Prof. Belles 


Lettres, Indiana Asbury University. 


CHAMPLIN’S LESSONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Introduction price, 90 cents. Exchange price, 60 cents. 
The author, believing that a science so practical and so essential to all classes should be more generally 
studied, has greatly simplified and made clear the fundamenta! principles in this little work. By 
J. T. Champlin, late President of Colby University. 12mo, cloth, 219 pp. 


FOR EDUCATIONAL LIBRARIES. 
ANTEBELLUM CONSTITUTIONS. 


A historical collection of the State and Federal constitutions as they stood before the War. 
Cloth. Price, $2.50. 


NILES’ PRINCIPLES and ACTS of the REVOL UTION. 
Cloth. Price, $3.00. 
NILES’ *“‘ REGISTER” ABRIDGED. 


CARRINGTON’S BATTLES OF THE REVOLUTI ON. 
IMustrated. Cloth. Price, $6.00. 
The only standard history describing all the battles of this period, with accurate full page topo- 
graphical maps. , 
BARNES’ POPULAR HISTORY of the UNITED STATES. 


1 Vol. Kllustrated. Cleth. Price, $3.50. 


M. Grant Daniell, * Progress in Quantitative Pro- 

nunciation of Latin.’’ Grammar School Section— 

H. E. Holt, ‘‘ Music as a Means in Mental Train- 

ing” ; Isabella S. Horne, “* Practical Hints on 

Teaching Reading’; Albert P. Marble, Ph.D., 
The Presumption of Brains.”’ 


_— The Worcester County Teachers’ Convention 
will hold its fall meeting at the Town Hall, Gard- 
ner, Mass., Saturday, Oct. 30. Program : 

- Morning — (1) “Imperfect Articulation, or 
Lisping ; ” Prof. J. E. Vose, Ashburnham. (2) 
(a) Rice, Worcester. 

: e Aim o Duty ;’’ Supt. W. T. 
Leonard, Milford. 

Afternoon—(1) “ Imitation and Habit as Forces 
for Menta! Culture ;’’ Dr. W. W. Waterman, 
Clinton. (2) “Some Important Distinctions 
A. E. Winship, editor JouRNAL or EDUCATION, 
Boston. 

— The Plymouth Co. Teachers’ Association will 
meet on Oct. 29, at Plymouth. Rev. H. Price 
Collier will s on “ Student Life in Germany,” 
and an excellent program is being prepared. 

Boston.—The Schoolmasters’ Club will meet at 
the Brunswick, Saturday, Oct. 23, at 12.45 p. m. 
Dinner at 1.30. After-dinner topic: “ 
shall be done with bo 
The guests of the 


troublesome at school ?”’ 
lub: His Excellency, Gov. 


JULIUS EICHBERG, 
Director of Music, Boston; 


and J. B. SHARLAND, 
Supervisor of Music. Boston. 


THE NEW SERIES IS 


The best People’s History brought down to date. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 
ui Devoted to a better preparation for 

, is edited by members of the Amer- 
he Citizen, Civics, numbers among its 
_ Subscription price, $1.50 a year, or $1.00 if subscription begins with February No. 1886. Spec- 

imen copy sent to any address upon application. 


«%« Any of the above works sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, by 
Citizenship through the Agency of 
contributors many of the ablest writers upon politico-economic questions. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


George D. Robinson, will be present. Invitations 
have been extended to Hon. John D. » M.C., 
Hon. Joseph A. Allen, and Col. Gardner Tufts. 
Representatives of the Clab: Mr. A. L. Goodrich, 
— High School; Mr. W. S. Parker, Bennett 


— The fortieth annual meeting of the Conneeti- 
cut State Teachers’ Association will be held in 
High School Hall, New Haven, Conn., October 
28, 29 and 30, 1886. Addresses may be expected 
on the following subjects, and ample opportunity 
will be given for discussion. 

What the Business World demands of the Common 
Schools ? 

Should Industrial Education be introduced into 
High Schools ? 

Plea for the Study of Connecticut History. 

The Province of the Public School. 

Common Sense in Education. 

Elementary Instruction in Vocal Music. 


Thoughtful Attention. 

Should not Boys who are intending to go to College 
be allowed to begin Latin in the District Schools ? 

The Function of the American Public School. 

Can Commercial Studies be profitably taught in our 
High Schools ? 

anual Training in the Common School. 

A Review of President Eliot’s Address, ‘* The Com- 
mon School Problem.” 

Some of the speakers who will address the asso- 
ciation are : 

Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, late Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, 

Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Sec’y State Board of Educa- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 

Col. Jacob L. Greene, President Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. W. H Payne, Prof. of Pedagogy, Michigan 

7 + ns, Asst. Supt. Schools, New York City. 
Rev. E. B. Sanford, Westbrook, Conn. =f 
Mr. J. D. Whitmore, Vice Prin. N. Haven High Sch, 
Mr. W. R. Martin, Hartford High School. 

Mr. A. F. Amadon, Principal Putnam High School. 

Prof. B. Jepson, Instructor in Vocal Music, New 
Principal Union Grad 

r. J. 8. Cooley, Princ on Graded School 

Windsor Locks, tae. ‘ 

Mr. E. L. Mead, Prin. High School, Winsted, Conn. 

Mr. W. H. Desper, Supt. Schools, Stafford a Ct. 

Mr. W. F. Gordy, Prin. North School, Hartford, Ct. 

Short addresses may also be expected from His Ex- 
cellency Gov. H. B. Harrison, Rev. Timothy Dwight, 
President Yale College, Judge William C. Robinson, 
Yale Law School, and Ex-Mayor L. W. Sperry, of 
New Haven, on Friday evening. 

The usual reduction to members of the association 
will be obtained from the railroads and hotels, and 
will be announced in the programs to be issued a few 
days before the meeting. 

rther information can be obtained by addressing 
either of the undersigned. 
GEO. R. BURTON, Prest., New Haven. 
C. L. AMEs, Cor. See’y, Plantsville. 
F. A. BRACKETT, Treas., Bristol. 


A GREAT REWARD 


Portland, Maine. Full information will be sent you free, 
about work that you can doand live at home wherever 
you are situated, that will pay you from $5 to p25 and 
upwards aday. A number have earned over $50 in a da: 
Capital not needed; Hallett & Co. will start you. Bo 
sexes; all ages. The chance of a lifetime. All is new. 
is the time. Fortunes are absolutely sure for the 
workers. 


HOURS WITH GERMAN CLASSICS. 


By FREDERIC HENRY HEDGE, late Professor of 
German in Harvard University. 531 pages. 8vo. 
Cloth. Price, $2.50. 

“The student. the man of literary tastes, everybody 
who possesses a library, must add this volume to his 
treasures. ‘ Hours with German Classics’ may be 
hailed as an American classic. It is a fact that Dr. 
Hedge is one of the best prose writers of whom our 
literature can boast, an honored and very consider- 
able poet, a thorough thinker, and as familiar with 
the language and literature of Germany as if it was 
his own. It is poe voy | the best work on the 
German masters ever written in our langage, itself 
a masterpiece that will indicate to coming genera- 
tions the high-water mark of American iarity 
with German literature.’’— Boston Beacon. 


FAMILIAR TALKS ON SOME OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES. 


By Mrs E. W. LATIMER. The Comedies are “The 
inter’s Tale,” ‘“ The Tempest,” ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” “ Taming of the Shrew,” “* Much 
Ado About Nothing,”’ ‘“‘ As You Like It,” ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night ; or, What You Will,” ‘The Merchant of 
Venice,” “ Cymbeline”’; and the “ familtar talks” 
were to parlor audiences of ladies in Baltimore, 
who were so much interested that their publication 
in book form has been called for. 12mo. Cloth. 
Price, $2.00. 


INDIA REVISITED. 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., author of “ The Light of 
‘Asia.’”’ With 32 full-page illustrations from photo- 
selected by the author. Second E 


ne volume. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 
BALDWIN: Aspirations. 


By VERNON LEE, author of “‘ Euphorion : Studies of 
the Antique and the Medizval in the Renaissance,” 
“The Countess of Albany” (Famous Women 
Series.) 12mo. Cloth. ice, $2.00. 


JOHN JEROME : 
HIS THOUCHTS AND WAYS. 


book without beginning. By JEAN INGELOW, au- 
of “ Off “ Fated to be Free,” 
“Sarah de Berenger,” and “Don Jobn.” 16mo. 


Cloth. Price, $1. 


MADAME MOHL: 
HER SALON AND HER FRIENDS. 


A Study of Social Life in Paris. By KATHLEEN 
O’MEARA. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

cheaper edition of a delightful work. Copies of the 
a edition, with portrai fac - simile, 
may yet be had. Price, $2.50. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Beston. 


Some Methods for Training Pupils in Habits of] # 


will be secured by those who write to Hallett & Co., | a, 


HOW ARE 


Printed on henvy paper of fine quality, and 
tastefully beund. It contains 483 pages. 


A copy for examination will be mailed on receipt 
of $1.00, the introduction price. 


A FEW OPINIONS WORTH READING. 


ii is a political history, thorough ‘and complete in 
its way, and one which should be read by every 
voter who is not already acquainted with the details 
of government.—Cleveland ler. 


ie would be an excellent text-book for our high 
schools and academies. as well as a very useful and 
attractive addition to the family library. — Zion’s 


PHE specific merits of the book are the clear way in 

which the underlying aa upon which our 

vernment is founded are ie * n view in explaining 

aseology in whic ‘ormation 
St. Paul Eves. 


HE whole style of the author is simple and he!p- 
ful, and the book ought to be welcome everywhere 
and preserved for frequent reconsideration.— Boston 


it exactly meets the popular needs. It endeavors 
to explain, in the briefest and simplest way, the 
Constitution of the United States, and the methods of 
government which! exist under and in accordance 
with it. As a manual eee the subject for youn 

people, we know of noth , im comprehensive an 

as How We are Governed.’’— Boston Book 


I HAVE read it carefully, and was fascinated with 
it from first to last page. I should say it must 
meet with universal favor and acceptance, not only 
as a text-book for our common schools, but among 
our citizens generally. I shall try to introduce it into 
our High School sometime during the year, as a 
comple! ng study of the graduating class. — I. 8. 
CurRTI8, M.D., Supervisor ~ Schools, m, Me. 


HE style is so clear and interesting that one who 

commences to read the work will surely finish. 
The chapters on the methods and customs of the 
House of Representatives and Senate are better than 
anything we have ever had the pleasure of reading, 
If there are any who are so unfortunate as to be un- 
able, for lack of time, to read the entire book, we 
hope that te at least read the final chapter on 
“A General View of Government.” — High School 


HAVE been reading “‘ How We are Governed,” by 

Miss Dawes. It is aremarkable book. It is the 
best thing of the kind in print. I shall recommend its 
use for our upper grammar classes,— the last year in 

ammar schools. If the whole book is as clear as 

e first 100 es, any child of 13 can understand it 
fully.—H. WHITTEMORE. Supt. of Schools, Waltham, 
ass. 


ie is a book of great value to all young people, and 
all teachers will find it useful. Those who do 
not teach civil government asa regular class exer- 
cise will find this book of great service from which to 
draw lessons for the general-exercise hour.— Zdu- 
cation. 


HERE are so many books on this same subject 

that to a casual observer it would seem impossi- 
ble to find a niche > enough to insert another, 
even though its size be limited as is that of How We 
are Governed; but a closer study of the matter will 
show that Miss Dawes has struck a vein which had 
never been penetrated. It makes no pretensions to 
scientific treatment, but fulfills the object expressed 
by the author in her preface : “It is to make it plain 
how we are governed.’”’—Carolina Teacher. 


Hew WE ARE GOVERNEDhis a work that covers 
new ground. We know of no other work of the 
same scope and pereom. It is a presentation of the 
workings of the Constitution of the United States and 
of the Government. The work is intended for youn 
ople, and is therefore elementary. After a shor 

ntroduction, the author, under the heading “ The 
Legislature,” discusses “ The Congress,” ‘‘ The Pow- 
ers of Congress,” ‘‘ Methods and Customs of the House 
of Representatives,” ‘“‘Methods and Customs of the 
Senate.” Then, under the heading, “The Execu- 
tive,” she discusses ‘ The Election of a President,” 
“* Duties of the President,” ‘‘ The Executive Depart- 
ment.” And, under the headings ‘‘ The Judiciary,” 
“The Citizen,” “ The States,” the same systematic, 
logical method of treatment is continued. The work 
is not a treatise on constitutional law; itis a plain 
explanation of the Constitution and of the Govern- 
ment resulting from the Constitution. A good index 
ends the volume.— The Teacher. 


he IS is an endeavor to explain our government so 
simply that boys and girls may understand and 
admire it. It is written in a simple, continuous way, 
and is not a dry commen on the Constitution. 
The author has been assisted by her father, Senator 
Dawes of Massachusetts, whose long experience as 
a eet is a guarantee of the correctness of the 
book. It is an excellent book to put into the hands 


of young people.—Jntell 


CONsIDERING the fact that many of the children 
in the public schools are of foreign birth or de- 
scent, it has been a hard task to present a review of 
our government in a manner not only intelligible to 
them, but also that they may be brought to understand 
the underlying principles of our republican institu- 
tions and our democratic doctrines. This the author 
has accomplished ina commendable manner, produc- 
ing a book which will prove of great value, either as 
or for supplementary reading.—School 


R a text-book on civil government, with perfect 


arrangement, style expression, 
pees, med ‘book takes the 


and com ns to illustrate, th 

lead, I shall take the pains to recommend the 

same as H. BURNHAM, School 
Ato. 


Hundreds of other testimenials similar te 
the above might be given. 


No BETTER BOOK CAN BE FOUND FOR 
Reaping Crrcies THAN HOW WE ARE 
GOVERNED. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Besten: 30 Franklin Street. 


Ohicage: 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave. 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Real People. - - Wilcox White, Stokes & Allen,NY, g 1 00 
A Visit from Santa Claus. - - - ° Moore “ 1 00 

fe of Grant. - - - “ “ “ “ 
Topics and References in American History. - - Williams C W Bardeen, Syracuse, N Y, 50 
ni y - - “ “ 50 
e ca ogra) . an - - ‘ “ 

The Phantom C ng 4 - - - - - estall Harper & Bros, N Y, 25 
Clare of Claresmede. - - ° Gibbon “ 20 
Marcella Grace. Mulholland es “ “ 25 
Mary and Martha. ° Lossing “ “ 2 50 
The American Salmon Fisherman. - - - Wells “ “ “ 1 00 
Aristocracy in England. - - - - - Badeau “ “ “ 1 25 
A Victorious Defeat. - - - - - Ralestier “ “ . 1 00 
Economies for the People - - - - ° Bowker “ “ “ 75 
The Railways and the blic. - - - - Hudson “ fie. 2 00 
Studies in Greek and Roman History. - - - Sheldon DC Heath & Co, Boston 110 
A Practical Rhetoric. - - - Clark &Co.N Y, 
Uncle Titus. - - - - - - - Wheelock D Lothrop & Co, Boston, 1 00 
A Girl's Room. ° ° “ “ 
Britannicus, Tragedie par Racine, - - - Pellissier Macmillan & Co, London, 50 
The Golden Treasury of Songs and Poems. - - Igrave os “ “ 50 
The Necklace of Princess Fiorimonde. - - - Morgan “ “ “ 1 25 
Faust - Goethe “ “ “ 1 do 
Selections from Schiller. - - - - rner - 
Good Reading - - - - - - Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, N Y, 
Mechanical Drawings. - ° Aborn Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co, Cin 
Dictionary of Boston. - - - - - Bacon Houghton, iffin & Co, Boston, 2 00 
The oun - - - - - - - Hawthorne “ “ “ BO 
The Round Year - - - . ° e Thomas “ “ “ “ 1 25 
Ancient Cities. - - Wright “ “ “ 1 25 
Little Tu’penny. : : - - - : Baring Gould D Appleton & Co, NY, 2 
The Two Spies. - - - - - - - Lossing . “ “ 2 00 
Irene. . - - - - - - - Fowler HN Fowler & Co, Phila. 1 Ov 
The Quisset House. Conklin Robert Carter & Bros, N 1 50 
The Peterkin Papers. - - - - - Hale Ticknor & Co, Boston, 1 50 
Shakespeare's England. - - - - - Winter 50 
Genius in Sunshine and Shadow. - Ballou « “ 150 
Footprints in the Forest. - - - - - Ellis Porter & Coates, Phila, 1 25 
Joe Wayring at Home. - - - - - Fosdick “ “ “ 1 2b 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


READ, without fail, the review of Gately’s 
World’s Progress and How We Are Governed, 
among the book reviews. 

Ro.rr’s SHAKESPEARES, by Ticknor & Com- 
pany, are elegant and for school- 
room service are highly valuable. 

FisHER’s ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY, com- 

lete, with elegant tracing maps, is now ready. 
Order of the New England Publishing Company, 
3 Somerset street, Boston. 


Tuer New York Observer, price $3.00 a year, is 
one of the ablest of the many excellent religious 
papers. Presbyterian always, it has an eye to the 


practical in faith and practice. Large, well ar- 
ranged, clear type, good press work, its able and 
varied articles appear to good advantage. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS are coming in to the JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER with 
unprecedented volume. Our agents are doing 
grandly, and the mails bring us more than all our 
agents. We must thank our subscribers and their 
generous praises of our work for the boom that has 
come to our subscription department. 


THE Teachers’ National Reading Circle issues 
its catalogue, which has sufficient details to satisfy 
the most notional. If all the parties whose names 
are inserted give any considerable personal attention 
to the details of the scheme, it ought to be a suc- 
cess, for there are names enough and plans enough 
to meet every taste and desire. 


_ Tue Grand Union Hotel, New York City, 
has published a useful little memorandum book, 
which will be mailed to any address on receipt 
of a 2-cent stamp. ' 
Address, ‘* Advertising Department,” 
GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
New York City. 


Tue Rand Avery Publishing Company, with a 
capital stock of $200,000, is the latest climax of 
great publishing enterprises. Mr. John C. Rand 
remains the business manager, with all the former 
associates prominent in counsel and activity, while 
other men of influence and experience take depart- 
ments of the work. Always in the forefront, they 
now have facilities which rival even their own 
record. The public, as well as the stockholders 
of the new corporation, is to be congratulated. 


SILVER, RoGers, & Co. is the firm name of a 
new and promising Boston publishing house for 
the purpose of carrying on the publication and im- 
portation of Scientific Text-books, Maps, etc., 
which M. T. Rogers & Co. have handled hereto- 
fore, and the Normal Music Readers and Charts 
of Tufts & Holt, which Edgar O. Silver has 

. There will be important ‘‘ new depart- 
ures.’’ They will carry a full line of the publica- 
tions of 8S. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, whose 

ts they are. Their location is in the new Pratt 
uilding, 50 Bromfield street. 


THE Golden Rule, in its new dress, under new 
leadership in both the editorial and business de- 
ts, is as attractive a paper as there is in the 

eld. It commands the best writers, has a sur- 
prisingly valuable variety of matter, especially for 
young people. It has weight in thought, versatil- 
ity in counsel, sense in practical matters. It 
is admirably adapted to the home, with its desire 
for a blending of the literary, devout, instructive, 
comforting, and cheering elements in a family 
ae e welcome it, in its new dress, most 


Hale’s Honey is the best Cough Cure, 25c., 50c., $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
German Corn Remover kills Corns and Bunions, 25c. 
Hill’s Hair & Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 


power, with perfect safety and pleasantness to the 
patient. 


not ?) feels that the kindly face of Lydia E. Pink- 
ham is that of an honored friend. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Where you feel your honor grip, 
Let that aye be your border. 
Its slightest touches, instant pause,— 
Debar a’ side pretences ; 
And resolutely keep its laws, 
Unearing consequences. 
— Robert Burns. 


— The usual treatment of catarrh is very unsat- 
isfactory, as thousands of despairing patients can 
testify. On this point a trustworthy medical writer 
says: ‘* Proper local treatment is positively neces- 
sary to success, but many, if not most of the reme- 
dies in general use by physicians afford but tempo- 
rary benefit. A cure certainly vannot be expected 
from snuffs, powders, douches, and washes.’’ Ely’s 
Cream Balm is a rewedy which combines the im- 
portant requisites of quick action, specific curative 


— The Present, the Present is all thou hast 


For thy sure possessing ; 
Like the patriarch’s angel, hold it fast 
Till it gives its blessing. 
— Whittier. 


— Every lady who knows its worth (and who does 


— A wealthy man not drunk with pride, 
A youth who fickle folly flees, 
A ruler scorning careless ease, 
Among the great enrolled abide. 
— Sanscrit. 


— Every wife and mother in the country should 
know the great value of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla as a 
blood purifier. It gives tone, health, and strength 
to the vital organs, corrects all irregularities, and 
_— impurities from the system. Young and 
old use it. Price $1.00. 


— I'll no say, men are villians a’ ; 
The real, harden’d wicked, 
Wha hae nae check but human law, 
Are to a few restricked : 
But och! mankind are unco weak, 
An’ little to be trusted ; 
If self the wavering balance shake, 
Its rarely right adjusted ! 
— Robert Burns. 


— Rosy cheeks, sparkling eves and good com- 
pane come quickly to ladies using Lydia E. Pink- 
Vegetable Compound. 


— Of all amusements for the mind, 
From logic down to fishing, 
There isn’t one that you can find 


So very cheap as ‘ wishing.’ — Sare. 
Apvice TO Morners. — Mrs. Winslow's 


Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once ; a natural, quiet sleep b 

relieving the child from pain, and the little ed 
awakes as “‘ brightasabutton.’’ It is very ples-a 
ant to taste. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays the pain, relieves wind, regulates the 
bowels, and is the best known remedy for diarrhoea, 


hether i 


— Yet do thy work ; it shall succeed, 
In thine or in another’s day ; 
And, if denied the victor’s meed, 
Thou shalt not lack the toiler beds 
— Whittier. 


CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of sufferin 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly ing eve 
known remedy, at last found a prescription whic 
completely cured and saved him from death. An 


addressed, stamped envelo 
East 9th 
of charge 


— Wild words have and there, 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 5c. 


God’s great gift of speech abused. 


Send two 2 cent stamps for our new 72 
page catalogue of 


HETsP§ FOR, TEACHERS 


This is the only classified descriptive list of books on Principles of Education, Princi- 
ples and Practice of Education, Methods of Teaching, School Management, Primary Edu- 
cation, Kindergarten, Moral and Physical Education, History of Education, School Law, 
School Supervision and Examinations, Industri? Education, Text-books relating to the 


teacher’s work, Question Books, etc. 


Every book is described by title, size, number of 


pages, and many have a synopsis of contents or further description. 
Prsses are put as low as possible, and in most cases will be found as low as best 


rates to the Teachers’ Reading Circles. 
Teachers’ Discount. We are the headquarters for these books. 


We do not wait for you to ask for the 
Address, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 


‘©Et is the best Cyclopedia for 


Mention this paper.) 


THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


15 LARGE VOLUMES. 


Handsomely Printed and Bound 
Cheapest in the World for its Size. 


pooy uy 


wooy 


A GOOD CYCLOPEDIA BOUGHT IS LIKE A FRUIT TREE PLANTED. 


What some of our Leading Instructors say about the International,—a Few out of Many : 


eneral use that I have 


than could be acquired by | years in college.” ‘I find the International gener- 
ally ahead of allthe others.” ‘* My personal knowledge of the Editor- 


in-Chief assures me of its excellence.” 


‘*it is the very one 


fer the Libraries of our Public Schools. 


Teachers, Students, and all professional men, and working men,—anybody, anywhere, can buy this 
splendid work on the easiest monthly payments. Write for everything you need to know. 
Salesmen wanted in all Unoccupied Territory. Terms First 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 


Class. 


from that 


sufferer trom this dreadful disease sending a self- 
to Dr. Lawrence, 212 
St., New York, will recelve the recipe free 
eow 


— Tennyson. 


Daniel Webster. 


The WISDOM and ELOQUENCE of DANIEL WEBSTER, com- 
piled from his Speeches, Public Papers, and Personal Letters, by Catt L. Bonney, Editor of 
“The Witand Wisdom of E, Bulwer-Lytton.’’ With a Portrait. Large 12mo, Long Primer type, 


fine cloth, gilt top. Price, 75 cents. 


** Webster is here presented better than could 
be done by any biographer. His best thought, 
his wisest counsels, his most splendid eloquence, 
are here before the reader in his own words,’’— 
The Interior, Chicago, Lil. 

“A compilation 


Admirable showing admirable 


judgment. No biography could present ‘the 
Godlike Daniel’ as well as fitly chosen passages 
from his own speeches. An intelligent and sat- 
isfactory index supplements the whole, and 
renders the book a very useful reference-book 
for any library which is a workshop of the 
brain.”’—Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


Burke Webster 


“Edmund Burke and Daniel Webster were 
doubtless the two greatest English-speaking 
parliamentary orators that ever lived. Webster 
was as great as an advocate at the bar as he 
was in.the Senate. Both Webster and Burke 
were bounteously endowed with that peculiar 
gift and fitness which made them peerless in 
the orations and arguments which they pro- 
nounced before the deliberative bodies of which 
they were members, and where their greatness 
and fame were achieved. In close and logical 
argument, in sustained elevation and stateliness 
of style, and in that peculiar forcible, lucid. and 
eloquent form of speech in parliamentary bod- 
ies by which great qusetions are considered and 
determined, great measures of legislation are 
carried to a successful issue and the plastic form 


Discounts 


of civilized institutions receive their permanent 
impress, there has been no superior nor equal to 
Burke, the greatest of English orators, and 
Webster, the greatest of American orators.” 
—Evening Journal, Chicago, Il. 

‘*all Americans should be familiar with these 
gems of thought and eloquence, so intimately 
connected with the political history of the 
country.’’—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 
El **Containing the 

oq uence choicest gems of 
wisdom and eloquence from the works of one of 
America’s greatest statesmen and orators, com- 
piled by Miss Callie L. Bonney, the talented 
daughter of our well-known legal writer and 
lawyer, Mr. C. C. Bonney. Miss Bonney has 
shown admirable taste in the selection."’"—Legal 
News, Chicago. 

“Time widens and strengthens the fame of 
Daniel Webster as a profound statesman and 
brilliant orator, In this well made book are 
gathered specimens of his best thought and 
counsel and of his surpassing eloquence, ’’—@os- 
pel Banner, Augusta, Me. 

‘The selection is judiciously made from some 
of the most noted addresses, speeches, letters, 
and arguments of the great New England orator 
and lawyer.”— Zion's Herald, Boston, 

“Miss Bon- 
ing young author, and has a refined taste in 
all matters pertaining to literature, and con- 
sequently has made excellent use of the material 
at hand.”—Normal Teacher, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Books sent post-paid at prices named, or by Express at discounts as fol- 
lows: Over $5.00 at 20 per ct.; over $18.00 at 25 per ct. dis- 


count. Illustrated Catalogue of Choice Books, 132 pages, #ets.; Condensed Catalogue, free. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Peart St., New York. 


The Alden Book Co.: Clark and Adams Sts., Chicago ; 420 Yonge St., Toronto. 


Reduced to 25 Cents! 


Manual of Gymnastics. 


PRACTICAL anp PROGRESSIVE. 


Address NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


ALL TEACHERS MAY GRADUATE 


FROM 
CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY 
THROUGH THE 
TEACHERS’ READING UNION. 


Address, for Bulletins and information. 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, President, 
Boston, Mass. 


Saturday, October 9, 


CLASS FOR TEACHERS, 


FREDERICK C. ROBERTSON, 
3% Beacon Street, Boston 


UL 


et seen.” ‘*@anm get more out of it 


10 A.M. 
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Yours for Health 


PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE 


COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 


or ALL of those Painful 
Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weaknesses 80 common 
among our Wives, Mothers, 
end Daughters. 

G37 PLEASANT To Tue 
TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 
IMMEDIATE AND LAST- 


FOR $5.) Errurcr 


OF THE LATTER 
“2 BENT BY MAIL 
CURE FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF Price. 
Mus, PINKHAM’'S “GUIDE To HRALTH” AND CoNFIDEN- 


TIAL CIRCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRESS 
AND STAMP TO LYNN, MASS, Mention this Paper, 


For Weak Women. 

Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham: “ About the first of 
September, 1881, my wife was taken with uter- 
ine hemorrhage. The best styptics the hae 
cian could preseribe did not check it and she got 
more and more enfeebled. She was troubled 
with Prolapsus Uteri, Leucorrhea, n’ mbness 
of the limbs, sickness of the stomach and loss 
of appetite...I purchased a trial bottle of your 
Vegetable Compound. She said she could dis- 
cover a salutary effect Peas the first dase. Now 
she is comparatively free from the Prolapsus, 
Stomach’s sickness, etc. The hemorrhage is 
very much better and is less at the regular pe- 
riods. Her appetite is restored, and her general 
health and strength are much improved. We 
feel that we have been wonderfully benefited 
and our hearts are drawn out in gratitude for 
the same and in sympathy for other sufferers 
for whose sakes we allow our names to be used.’ 

Cc. W. EATON, Thurston, N. Y. 
Marriage and Health. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Nov. 5, 1883. Mrs. Lydia E. 
Pinkham: “As is frequently the case with 
mothers who have reared large families, I have 
tried the skill of a number of eames, and 
the virtue of many medicines without relief, 
and as an experiment I concluded to try yours. 
lam nota seeker after netoriety but J want to 
tell you that I have been wonderfully benefited 
by your medicine. I am now using my fourth 
bottle, and it would take but little argument to 
persuade me that my health is fully restored, 1 
should like to widely circulate the fact of its 
wonderful curative powers.”’ Pheba C. Roop. 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Gives Relief at once 
and Cures 


COLD in HEAD, 
CATARRH, 


HAY FEVER. 


Not a Liquid,Snuff, 
or Powder. Free from 
Injurious Drugs and 
HAY =F EVER? Offensive odors. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, regis- 
tered, 60 cts. Circulars free. 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


Are You Going to New Orleans or Florida? 


If so, yon can go via the Monon Route, via Louis- 
ville or Cincinnati, and see the Mammoth Cave, Nash- 
ville. Blount Springs, Birmingham, Montgomery, 
Mobile, and the Gulf coast, for the same money that 
will take you through the dreary. uninhabited Missis- 
sippiswamps; we are confident that you cannot select 
a line to the South, enjoying half the advantages that 
are possessed by the MONON RovurTE and its South- 
ern connections, 

When you decide to go South, make up your mind 
to travel over the line fhat passes through the best 
country and gives you the best places to stop over. 
This is emphatically the Monon Rours, in connec- 
tion with the Louisville and Nashville and the Cinein- 
nati, Southern Railways ; Pullman Palace Sleepers, 
Palace Coavhes, double daily trains. The best to 
Cincinnati, Louisville, New Orleans, or Florida. 

For full information, des°riptive books, 
ete, address E. O. McCorMIcK, Gen’l Northern 
Pass’r Agt. Monon Route, 73 Clark St., Chicago, or 
Wo. 8. BALDWIN, Gen’l Pass’r Agt., 183 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 
ENLARGED. 


Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges 
and for all interested in Elecution. 


The many editions of “ Practical Elocution” that 
have been issued, and its extemded use im the 
tSchools and Colleges throughout the United 
States and Canada, go far to prove what the publish- 
ers claim.—that it occupies the first place among 
works of its kind, and that its sale is more ex- 
tensive than that of any similar book. 

n response to the request for illustrative reading 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
of one hundred of the choicest selections, 
affording the widest range of practice in the several 
departments of Voice, Articulation, Gesture, 


CATARRH 


Analysix, and Expression, subjects which are| ¢ 


“7 treated in the body of the work. 

This work now contains 300 pages, is neatly and 
durably bound, and printed on good paper. The re- 
tail price is $1.25, but it will be supplied to schools 
for first introduction at 75 cts. per copy, and in 
lots of 100 at 62% cts. TP sam e copy for 
examination will be mailed to any teacher upon re- 
ceipt of the introductory price, 75 cents, and 12 cents 


to pre postage 
HAS. C. SHOEMAKER, Man 1127 Girard St., 
PHILADA, 


PUBLICATION DEPT.: 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Dr, John 8. Newberry, the distinguished profe 
oer of Geology in Columbia College’ will 
} sremsber number of The Popular Science Monthly 
- th the Story of the great ancievt ice-sheet which 

hee covered half our continent. and which. more 
than any other single cause. gave to it its present 
surface configuration. The Rey. Dr. A. H. Lewis 
writes on “ The Origin and Results of Sunday Legis- 
lation.” His contention is that the day was first in- 
stituted by pagan sun-worshi ers, and that it has 
only been p: ssible to maintain its status in Christian 
nations by the constant exercise of the authority of 


the state. Prof. Char'es A. ¥ 

8 A. Young contributes an 
instructive aper on “ Recent Advances in Solar As- 
ronomy. In it he summarizes in a very readable 


way the results obtained and the discoveries made 
during the last five years by the principal investiga- 
tors who have been studying the physics of the sun. 
Dr. B. W. Richardson writes on “ The Hygienic Treat- 
ment of Consumption,” which is full of information 
of the utmost practical value to those who are suffer- 
ing, or who are threatened, with that fatal disease. 


— The Quiver for November gives us as a frontis- 
iece the picture of alarge-eyed, picturesque maiden, 
olding her father’s B ble in her hand, an llustration 


to a poem found further on in the magazine. The 
opening paper is on the “ Divine Generosity,” by 
Rev. Harry Jones. The venerable Arthur Gore 


writes on the “Epistles of the Captivity”: while 
Lord Brabazon tells of the “ Ministering Children’s 

ague.” <A very interesting paper describes «ome 
notable *‘ Old Church Clocks, in England and on the 
Continent.” “A Visit to Baroda House,” a famous 
English home for waifs and strays, is graphically de- 
ser bed. In the papers on “ False Prophets of the 
Past” Mabomet is discussed. The serial story, “ The 
Heir of Sanford Towers,” is concluded, and a new 
one, “ For My Sake,” begun. There are an unusnal 
number of poems, and the short Arrows are numer- 
ous and of great variety. 


— The Andover Review, edited by the Andover pro- 
fessors, and published by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
Boston; price 35 cents a single number, and $4.00 a 

ear. The October number is one of the best yet. 

of, W. R. Benedict writes on “ Theism and Ev. lu- 
tion ; George R. Stetson, Esq., writes on “ The 
Necessity for Moral and Industrial Training in the 
Public Schools”; Hamilton W. Mabie, “ The Spirit- 
ual Element in Modern Literature” ; Agnes Maule 
Machar, " A Scottish Mystic’; Rev. M. L. Gordon, 

The Best Gospel” Itdeals extensively and keenly 
with the latest phases of the missionary questions. 


— Fducation, a monthly magazine, devoted to the 
Science. Art, and Literature of Educa- 
tion; edited and published by W. A. Mowry, Boston. 
This every way attractive publication has an inviting 
Table of Contents; “ Historical Sketeh of the Ger- 
man School System,” by Prof. John K. Lord; ‘ His- 
tory in Columbia College,” by H. B. Adams, Ph.D.; 
“Training as an Element in Education,” by Gen. T. 
J. Morgan; “ Methods in Geography,” by Mary E. 
Welles; “The Public and the High School Course,” 
bd W. P. Beckwith; “The Query Club” (V.), by 

rances C. Sparhawk. 


— The October Babyhood includes a small chart of 
standard shades of the six spectrum coiors as an ac- 
companiment to the first of a series of articles on 
kindergarten occupations in the home, in order that 
readers who wish to make the worsted balls and 
other articles described in the series may have a guide 
in the selection of their materials. It says: “ It is 
highly important that a child’s first teachings in the 
names of color should be correet. There can be little 
doubt that what often passes for colur-blindness is 
merely ignorance of color names. 


— Public Opinion, of Washington, D. C., has just 
completed its first volume, the last number being su 
lemented with a most exhaustive index. The pub- 
ishers ann -unced at the nopaning that the paper 
would contain each week the opinions of all the 
leading papers of the country on every important 
current topic. They have fulfilled their promises to 
the letter, and Public Opinion has come to be almost 
a necessity to a person who wishes to catch the drift 
of > pao thought as presented by the press of the 
world. 


— The autobiography of Laura Bridgman. never 
before in print, appears in the October Overland, 
contributed by Mr. E. C. Sanford, who, it appears, 
received it from Prof. Stanley Hall. of Johns Hopkins 
University. Mr. Sanford has carefully edited it, with 
comments upon this and other writings of this pecul- 
iarly bereft human beiv The paper is of special 
interest to all interested in the study of psychology, 
as well as being of singular human interest. 


— Lend a Hand, for October, is replete with articles 
of educational interest. i them we may men- 
tion *‘ Poverty and Modern Civilization,” “* The Indi- 

ent Classes,” * Destitute Children,” “Children of 
he State,” and “ Free Kindergartens,” in addition 
to interesting Editorial and Club departments. We 
are glad to learn that this magazine is meeting with 
the success it so well deserves. 


— Indiana School Journal, Indianapolis, Ind., W. 
A. Bell, editor and publisher, is devoted to liberal 
education, and publishes the official decisions of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. This is an 
admirable representative of Indiana school life. Its 
local news is specially good. Price, $1.50 a year. 


— Przeglad Czasopismo Posiviecone, 
sprawom wychowaniaszkolnego i domowego. Wars- 
zawa treats of all the modern scientific and practical 
phases of pedagogical life in an entertaining and 
creditable manner. 


— The edition of the November Century, containin 
the first chapters of te authorized “ Life of Lincoln, 
and the opening of Frank R. Stockton’s new novel, 
“The Hundredth Man,” will be a quarter of a million 
copies. 


—Il Nuovo Educatore, G. B. Parovia, Comp. Roma- 
Torino-Milano-Firenze. This admirable and well- 
freighted magazine of education and pedagogics is 
always a welcome visitor. 


— Publishers’ Weekly, the American Book Trade 
Journal, 31 and 32 Park Row, New York vg A is a 
most serviceable and newsy record of the new things 
in the book world. 

MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Brooklyn Magazine, for October; terms $2.00 
a year, 20 pone by a number, Published at 7 Murray 
eet, New Yor ty. 
st Vide Awake, for October; terms $3.00 per year, 25 
cents a number.——Our Little Men and Women, for 
October; terms $1.00 a year, 10 cents a number. —— 
The Pansy, for October; terms $1.00 a year, 10 cents 
anumber. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Magazine of Western History, for October; terms 
5.00 per year. Published at 145 St. Clair street, 


Cleveland, 
ure-Trove, for October; terms $1.00 a year. 
a single number. New York: Treasure- 


Trove Publishing Co. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 


By Rev. A. D. MAY 


Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 
PUBLISHING Co. 
EW ENGLAND = 


Qeachers Agencies. | 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway "'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 
responsible positions at good salaries. 


EST TEACHERS, | 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents, 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & C©O., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Fo » Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers euppiied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold, 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
Best of references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


Do you 


want” TEACHERS ? SCHOOLS ? 
Southern School Agency. 


EsTABLISHED 1880. 
1. Procures CoMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 
Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers wishing to go South should 
address, with stamp. 8.8. WOOLWINE, Prop’r, 
ecw 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Best facilities and methods. Tangible proof of suc- 
cess in providing Teachers with Positions, in the fact 
that our income is derived from commissions thus 
earned. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 


R. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 West i4th St., N. Y. 
H. HESSE’S 


12 K. 17th Street, New Vork City. 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 
Governesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 
in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secy Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SuccessFuLt TeacHers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr QO. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


EX CH, 
Teachers’ Bureau 


[Both Sexes.) 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER 

$29 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 

OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
4? Open to both sexes. Address | the Registrar. 

QCHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 

© trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 

Address I. T. TALBot, M.D., Dean, Boston. 

PROFESSIONAL, 

HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 

College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 

or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. — 


The Eastern Educational Bureau. 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can hel 
pee teachers of any grade in securing positions,—no 

h some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. Address 

M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Syracuse. N.Y. The Best Agency for Em- 
pleyers, other things being 
equal, is that which registers 
the largest number of selected, 
available, and thoroughly clas- 
sified candidates. Our Agency 
now nnmbers more than 3,000 
teachers, to each of whom is 
assigned a separate envelope 
containing photograph, te stimo- 

| nials, and all letters received. 

ystems of indexing, a moment’s glance 


By sevesai 

will show which of all of these teachers are available 
for a particular position, and then acloser comparison 
from their envelopes soon points out the best fitted. 
Among teachers wi ay aced are two lady teach- 


ers at Marshalltown, Ia., $1,000 and $600; teacher of 
mathematics, State Normal School, Peru, Neb., $1,200; 
yrincipal High School, Auburn, N. Y., $2,000, ete. 

ead this, which is a sample of many letters received: 
* ELMIRA, N, Y., Sept. 2, 1886. As a result of a re- 
cent application to you for a science teacher in our 
Free Academy, engagement has been made with Miss 
Carrie L. Richardson, at $650 Allow me to express 
our hearty appreciation of your promptness and the 
manifest care taken exactly to fill our want.—G. V. 
R. MERRILL, Supt.” 


NT ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
L Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
+ Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 

GAmert INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, A. M., 

Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 

Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

AAASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 


Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


, ete., address 
For circulars Miss ELLEN Hyp, Principal. 


A rE NORMAL SCHOOL BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
S* Wer both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


[ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


or — sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
parti rs, address 
E. H. Russe tu, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
Niet Ladies only. For cata ogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 


or both sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SCOTT. 
LAN ‘ATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
rse of study, 3 years. pecial an be 
Course for special classes of students. Ad- 
dress. for circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prip. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BOUGHT. 


We will purchase for cash, or exchange for miscel- 
laneous works of FICTION; 


TR 
School Books you may have on hand and wish to 
dispose of. Terma submitted on receipt of list stat- 


ing condition and copyright 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom, 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 

No Chosen to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Texchers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

Address or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC 

“Tam engaged in the position of which you in- 
formed wo, hed thought it advisable to register 
with four of the most reputable agencies ;_ but allow 
me to say that in earnest, conscientious devotion to 
my interest, and in evident purpose to give me just 
the position I was seeking, you have surpassed all 
the others. I shall not fail to speak in the highest 
terms of the N. E. Bureau of Education whenever I 
have an opportunity, and to employ . pre 


myself. 
Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, N. ¥Y. 


Primary and Grammar Teachers, 


Who have had norma! training and successful expe- 
rience, WANTED for Schools in the vicinity of 


Bosto: d elsewhere. Apply at once to 

— HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


We are able, to-day, to furnish exceptionally well- 
trained and skilled teachers in the departmerts of 
Ancient and Modern Languages, Elocution, Music, 
and Kindergarten ; can supply competent persons to 
p’ay the organ at church. Constant accession of new 


members v department of instruction. 
for every TRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


date. 
EDW. E. BABB & OO. 
578 9 Street, Boston, Mass. 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIV.—No. 15. 


TO STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF GREEK. 


JUST ISSUED, 


Elementary 


Lessons in Greek Syntax. 


DESIGNED TO ACCOMPANY THE READING OF XENOPHON'S ANABASIS. 


By 8. R. WINCHELL, A.M. 
A series of lessons on Attic Greek Syntax, designed to follow about one year’s study of the etymology 


It comprises lessons on the las 


t half of the Grammar, with exercises and vocabularies 


of the language. 
arsanges ith a view of making the pupil familiar with the fundamental principles of Greek syntax. It is 
intended an introduction to and comprehensive treatise on Greek prose composition. 
Eutreductery price, 54 cents. 
Sample copies, for evamination, will be forwarded, post-paid, to teachers of Greek, on receipt of tke 


tntroductory price. 


APPLETON & C0., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 


Barnes’ New Geography. 


TWO BOOKS ONLY. a! 
These splendid books are edited by the veteran 


JAMES MONTEITH. 

“If you are dissatisfied with the books you are using 
in Geography, send for Barnes’ Two-Book series be- 
fore making a selection. It is impossible to get an 
idea of their excellence in a short notice like this. 
The two books comprise everything that is pescenery 
to know of the subject; they are profusely illus 
with superb engravings; they have the best maps we 
have yet seen. In short, they have every excellence.” 


—The Herald of Education, March, 1886. 
*.* Specimen pases free. Sample copies, postpaid, 


ARNES & CO., Pu 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Bostun. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
——AGENCY FOR—— 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S LOCK- 

WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 

Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LEerpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 

EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign 

Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnat Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Publish the following text-books : 

MODERN STEAM ENGINES. An Elementary 
Treatise on the Steam Engine. By JosHvuA Ross, 
M.E. Illustrated by 400 4to, $6.00. 

MECHANICAL DRAWING SELF-TAUGHT. By 
JosHUA Rose. M.E. 330 . $4.00. 

THE COMPLETE PRACTICAL MACHINIST. By 
JosHua Rose, M.E. 350 Engravings. Thirteenth 
Edition. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MECHANISM AND THE 
MACHINERY OF TRANSMISSION. By Wm. 
FAIRBAIRN. Illustrated, 12mo, $2.50. 

A TREATISE ON STEAM B')XILERS: Their 
Strength, Construction, and Economical Working. 
By R. WILSON. 12mo, $2.50. 

TABLES OF QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANAI- 
YSIS. With an introductory Chapter on the Course 
of Analys's. By Prof. H. Wrtu. Third American 
Edition. from the Eleventh German Edition. Ed- 
ited by Prof. C. F. Hines, Ph.D., Dickinson College, 
Pa. $1.50. 

CAREY'S MANUAL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. Ed- 
ited McKEAN. 12mo, $2.25. 

SMITH. A Manual cf Political Economy. By E. 
PESHINE SMITH. 12mo, $1.25. 

WILSON. First Principles of Political Economy. 
By Prof. W. D. WrLson, Cornell Univ. 12mo, $1 50. 
ta Our Catalogue of Practical and Scientific 

Books, % pages, 8vo, and our other Catalogues and 

Cirewlars, the whole covering every bronch of Science 

applied to the Arts, sent free of postage to any one in 

any part of the world who will furnish his ress. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PaGEes FREE 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SUPLEE'S 
TRENCH 
ON WORDS. 


With an exhaustive analysis, Additional Words for 
Illustration, and Questions for Bramination 07 Prof. 
T. D. SUPLEE. Trench “On the Study of Words,” 
originally in Lectures, was but poorly adapted for use 
as a text-book. The editor has long deplored this, in 
common with other teachers; hence the present vol- 
ume. The advantages claimed for it over all other 
editions are self-evident. 12mo, cloth, 400 pages. 
Net price, $1.00. 

Copies for examination sent postpaid for 75 cts., by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N.Y. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. 
& MA ? NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Beaders; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Reed & Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
glish and Higher Lessons in English ; 

Hlutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Cbleago’ 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


Routledge’s Historical Course, 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
With Maps and many yoo oe 225 pages 


FRANCE 
ANY, 


UNITED STATES, 
ENGLAND, GERM 
IBELAND. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
wo 0 examination. on 
y Specimen pages furnished 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 


eow 9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


SCIENCE AND TEMPERANCE. 


Alcehol and Science, Pager Cover, 30.50 
Book, “* 2 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 
J. N. STEARNS, Publishin 
®8 Reade Street, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raab’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitutiou. 

Peterson’s Science. eow 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the 
rman lauguage. Edition for self-instruction, tn 12 
numbers, at 10 cents each, sold separately; School- 
edition (without Keys), bound in cloth, $1'25. For 
~ Ay: all booksellers; sent, pos , On receipt of 


Agent, 
ew York. 


Prof. A. KNOFLACH, 140 Nassau 
ork. Prospectus mailed tres. epic 


Je L. 


Ss. ©. 


COURSE OF READINGS FOR 1886 — 1887. 


REQUIRED READINGS.—-PRICES TO MEMBERS. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
805 Broadway, New York. 


AND 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOUND IN CLOTH. 


Walks and Talks in the Geological Field. 

Alexander Winchell, LL.D., of Michigan unk 

Recreations in Ast 

etches from En istory. By Prof. , 
Wheeler AM. , of Yale "College. 
quired of Class 1887.) 12mo 

Eng 


Literature. By Prof. H. A. Beers, 
aired Readings in The Chautauqua 
On receipt of price will tond Of express or postage. 


of Yale. 16mo, - 


$1.00 


Classic French Co 
arren Hastings. Mac 
Maition) 


1,00| 4 Short History of the Early Church. By J.F. 


Hurst, D.D., LL. 16mo, - 40 
The Christian Religion. By George P. Fisher, 

D.D of lesiastical History 

mo, - 


in Yale College. 


A 16-page weekly for young people and their teachers; J. H. Vine 
Our Youth Editor. $1.25 per year. School at Home, 


ing Club, Journalist (latter two by subscribers), etc. 


Sample copies free. PHILLIPS & HUNT, Y. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 

A Desoxirtive Crrcutar of Dr. Sauveur’s Works for the teaching of French and 
Latin, according to his method (the natural method) will be sent free to applicants. 

A copy of any of these books will be sent to Teachers by the author on receipt of 


half the retail price. 
Address DR. L. SAUVEUR, 


3800 Locust St, Pa. 


The Temperance Lesson -25 | Hart’s German 

Temperance Physiclogy. Guthrie, “ 30 (4 vols. resdy) $1.00 
Brief Notes for Temp. Teachers, “ 25 | treland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - - .50 
Worse than Wasted, . | Klemm’s Poeste fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
Ten Lectures on Alcohol, . “ 50 A. aon 

A full descriptive catalogue of 1,590 temperance agwell’s English Classics for Schools, - , 
Ledeman’s German Exercises, - . « 

publications sent free upon application. Address Phyfe’s How Should | Pronounce, Ve 1.20 


50 | School education. 
persone interested in education. 12mo, full cloth, Mailing price, $1.17. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 


By JOHN W. TUFTS anp H. E. HOLT. 


A CARD. 


The undersigned begs to announce that, having be- 
come a partner in the firm of SILVER, RoGERs & Co., 
Publishers, his office will be hereafter at 60 Brom- 
field Street. 

THE NORMAL Music READERS AND CHARTs here- 
tofore published under his management will be here- 
after published by StLvER, RoGERs & Co., to whom 
correspondence relating thereto should be addressed. 

The New York Agency for these publications will 
be at 9 Bond St.. Mr. Frank D. BEATTYS, Manager, 
and the Chicago Agency with MrEssrs. 8S. A. MAx- 
WELL & Co. 

The Canadian editions of the NoRMAL Music 
READERS AND CHARTs will be published as before in 
Toronto, by the CANADA PUBLISHING Co. 


EDGAR O, SILVER, General Manager. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 

Huxliey’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, ° 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tt 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
KRTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


A 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawingin Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Dra in every 
8 , and especially at the outset. 
or catalogue an iculars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Chicago Agency, 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, -50 
Daye and Logie. 

a 
Classics for students, 


Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9 vols. Each .55 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading, - ~- 
Putnam's Series of Atiases. (14 vois.), 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. .- 00 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, 
The Klementary Sclence’ Series (80 vols.),” ach, 

emen ‘lence Se vo | 
The Advanced Science Series vols.) 1.25 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publisbers 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 
Murray’s Essential Lessonsi» English, - 8, 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English,-  - 
McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, 76 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, - + «+ 1.25 
Baldwin’s English Literature, 2 vols, - ~ 1.50 
Fenno’s Science and Artof Elocution, - ~- 1.25 


Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 8, 4, eac - -25 
Harrison’s French Syntax, « $00 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, - «+ «= 60 

for intro’n. solicited. 


Fisher's “ Essentials of Geography.” 


The Musical Season of 1886-7 


Has begun, and our music-loving people are ready 
for the enjoyment of musical evenings, either in pub- 


lic or 
AT HOME. 

A glance at the following listof NEW BOOKS 
OF VOCAL MUSIC will convi ce our friends 
that weare prepared (as we always have been during 
the pastforty years) tofurnish musical entertainment 
FOR ALL. 
American Ballad Collection. 

64 Songs for 50 cénts. By mail, 65 cents. 
American Song and Chorus Collection. 

68 Songs for 50 cents. By mail, 65 cents. 


Choice Vocal Duets. $1.00. 


Gems for Little Singers. 30 cts. 
(Capital book for the little folks.) 


Parlor Organ Galaxy. 50 cts. 
(Music for the Organ ; including a few Songs.) 


Vocal Banjoist. $1.00. 
(Songs with banjo accoinpaniment.) 
Piano Classics. $1.00. 
The Royal Singer. By L. O. Emerson. 
(His latest work, for Singing Schools.) 60 cts. 
Guitar at Home. $2. Beautiful Guitar 


proces, and Songs with the accompaniment for 
he Guitar.) 

Books mailed, post free for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, New York. 


CHOIRS 


A Low Priced Collection of Music. 


BY H. P. DANKS. 


The creat success of Mr. Danks’ church music 
renders unnecessary any comment as to the merit 


of this collection. The Anthems are all entirely new 
and adapted to the wants of all denqminations, as 
Services, Opening Pieces, Collection Pieces, etc., and 
available for Chorus or Quartet Choirs. 

The pieces are from Easy to Medium Grade, wit 
the organ parton separate staff, thus avoi 
ing the Beveentty of the player's reading all the parts 
at once, asin the old style. 

“IDEAL ANTHEMS”’ contains 64 pages, octavo size, 
haudsomely bound in paper. 

Price, 85 cents ench by mafl, postpaid; 
$8.60 a dozen by express, not prepaid. 
CPSPECIMEN FREE. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN GHURCH GO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


And 19 East 16th Street, New York City. 
NOW READY: 


LA FRANCE. 


Notes dun Americain, recueillies et mises en 
ordre par A. de Rougemont. 


An entertaining and instructive Reading Book for 
French Classes of the Middle grade. 12mo, cloth, 
188 pp. Sent by aay ¥ postpaid, on receipt of 90 cts, 


ress 
THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
21 University Place, New York City. 


A NEW BOOK by A. MELVILLE BELL. 


Essays and Postscripts on Elocution.”’ 


Contents :—The Science of Elocution —Faults in Read- 
ing and Speaking.—English Pronunciation —English Pho- 


75 netic Elements. — Alphabetics — Relation of Tones to 


Language.—The Tones of Speech.—The Instrument of 
Speech,—Respiration in Speech.—Phonetic Syllabication. 
—Accent.—Emphasis.—Rhythm as Affecting Reading — 
Rhyme as Affecting Pronunciation.—Expressive Speech. 
Action.—Class Characteristics of Delivery.— Defects and 
Impediments of Speech, — Orthography. — Visibility of 
Speech. — Imitation. — Reading and Readers. — Oratory 
and Orators.—An Alphabet of Urators.—A Shadow- 
Class of Scudents. 

Cloth, $1.25 sw Address the Publisher, 
EDGAR 8. WERNER, 48 University Pl., New York. 


SEND TO 


75} UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


{9 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s ete. 


FISHER’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOG- 
RAPHY should be examined by every 
Teacher in the Public Schools. 


Address ’ NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Eclectic Hducational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Elements of Ped 
cinnati Public Schools. A thorough and 
For Normal Schools, 


FOR SCHOOL AND SHOP. By 
Cleveland (0.) public schools, 


gigmentary principle drawing. 
° structive Drawing, with problems. 
used in connection with any system of Sawing. 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. Reapy Szprr. Isr. 


ogy. By Emerson E, Wuarrs, LL.D., Supt. of Cin- 
practical discussion of the science and art of 


Institutes, Reading Circles, and for all 


Frank Azorn, Supt. of Drawing in the 


Designed to develop in the minds of pupils tn grammar and high schools a clear comprehension of the 
Part I., Geometrical Drawing, with problems. Part 
Preceded by a chapter on “ Draughting 


Tools. May be 


Illustrated. One vol., 16mo, 121 pages. Introduction and Sample Copy Price, 85 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 43 


F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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